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CHEMIST...RESEARCHER...AIR CONDITIONER 


For each, General Electric has assignments to his liking 





General Electric is not one business, but an organi- of American colleges and universities are finding 
zation of many businesses, ranging from the that the 97 plants of General Electric offer op- 
building of transformers at Pittsfield, Mass.. to portunities to all degrees of specialists, all sorts of 


the molding of plastics at Anaheim, Cal. Graduates enthusiasms, all kinds of careers. 





TRANSFORMER CHEMIST 


What is there for a chemist to do in Pittsfield, where General 





Electric makes transformers? The answer is: plenty. Five of 
nine sections of the Pittsfield Works Laboratory deal with such 
chemical problems as insulation, paints, metallurgy. Add to these 
the company-wide opportunities in plastics and silicones, and it’s 
clear that young men like Fred Torrisi, now working on prob- 


lems in silicon steel, are finding room to move around in Cicneral 





[lectric. 


LAMP RESEARCHER 


Lighting in Amcrica has become a $200,000,000_ business, 



















but experts think it has only begun its growth. They estimate, 
for example, that 30,000,000 American homes need four times 
more light. At General Electric’s Nela Park “University of 
Light” —in Cleveland, many a returned service man——like Con 
Bechard, doing research on new types of lamps—is shaping a 
career that has meaning in terms of intcrest, opportunity and 





achievement. 


AIR CONDITIONING ENGINEER 


At Bloomfield, N. J., General Electric is in the business of 
manipulating heat. Bloomfield makes store coolers, automatic 





heating equipment, commercial refrigeration products, remote 
room air conditioners, and heat transfer assemblics. With every 
survey showing that the vast majority of home-planners want 


some form of air conditioning or automatic heating or both, spe- 





cialists like Bill Knaus are riding the crest of a mounting wave. 





FOR YOUR COPY OF “CAREERS IN THE ELECTRICAL INDUSTRY,”’ WRITE TO DEPT. 237-6, GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


Here IK oe THERE IS NO OTHER TIRE LIKE THE 


(Fhe 


eV Lado). Baas 


S THE Owner or operator of a tractor you 
A are entitled to know why the Firestone 
Champion Ground Grip is the only tire 
with connected, Triple-Braced, curved trac- 
tion bars. 


This is the answer—T he Champion Ground 
Grip is patented. 


Much as others would like to build a tire 
with the performance advantages and long 
life of the Champion Ground Grip, they 
cannot duplicate the Champion tread design 
which gives the Champion Ground Grip 
tractor tire the following advantages .... 


@ Up to 100% More Effective Cleaning 
@ Up to 62% More Drawbar Pull 
@ As Much as 91% Longer Life 


And because the Ground Grip tread is 
Triple-Braced, the traction bars can be made 
higher, stronger .. . to take a deeper, more 
powcrful bite—a “center bite” right in 
the heart of the traction zone. 

When you buy a new tractor or replace 
the tires on your present tractor specify 
the one and only tractor tire that gives you 
atl cf the above advantages—the Firestone 


The Only Tire That Takes patented Ground Grip. 


Listen to the Voice of Firestone 
a ee C t N T E R B j TE a3 erery Monday evening over NBC 


Copyright, 1918, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 

























































































Grass Is Cheap Feed 








At present grain prices an acre of good pasture is worth $135 
to the dairyman, and an acré of good hay is worth $200.* 


Pa orrmsacrens AGRICULTURE is built around good hay and 
pasture. That’s because in this section of the country pas- 
ture and hay produce the most economical feed nutrients. Im- 
proved pasture, for example, produces feed nutrients at less 
than one-third of the cost of producing them any other wavy. 


Start With Good Seed 


A sound program for producing high-quality hay and pas- 
ture starts with good seed. Good yields and low-cost home-grown 
feeds cannot be produced without good seed. That is why in 
G.L.F. first rate importance is placed on the seed service. Actu- 
ally more feed is produced from G.L.F. seed than is handled 
in the form of purchased feed by the G.L.F. Feed Service. 


High-quality, Adapted Seed 


Through the G.L.F. Seed Service, Northeastern farmers are 
provided with the best seed that can be had—adapted seed of 
known origin. G.L.F. seedmen purchase only from approved 


areas where they can obtain high-quality seed that is free from 
noxious weeds and which is adapted to our hardy North- 
eastern winters. 


G.L.F. seedmen make the best possible buys for patrons. 
Modern cleaning and processing equipment further effects retail 
seed prices. However, in processing and procuring G.L.F. seeds 
quality is never sacrificed for price. 


Order Your Seed Now 


G.L.F. patrons can help their cooperative and themselves 
by placing their seed orders immediately. Every indication points 
to heavy use of grass seed. The heavy early orders for oat seed 
indicates a large acreage will be seeded this spring. The late 
spring last year reduced the acreage seeded in 1947 and will 
tend to increase the demand for grass seed this spring. Several 
sources are predicting an early spring this year. If this is true, 
and seed orders are not placed immediately, some farmers may 
have their seeding delayed by lack of available seed. 


*This is figured on a basis of a3 ton yield of first and second cutting hay, and 1% ton dry weight yicld of pasture. 


FERTILIZER RECOMMENDATIONS 


This spring, fertilizer is the best buy a farmer can make. 
100 pounds of milk will buy more fertilizer than ever before. 
To produce lots of home-grown feed on your own farm use 


G.L.F. adapted seed and proper applications of fertilizer. 


Where legume seedings are being made without a nurse 
crop on land that was well manured the previous year, or 
J 


following a heavily fertilized crop like potatocs, 300 to 600 
pounds to the acre of 20% superphosphate is usually ade- 
quate. However, on light soils or where only moderate 
amounts of manure and commercial fertilizer have been ap- 
plied, and for permanent pasture that has been plowed for 
re-seeding, 300 to 500 pounds of 5-10-10, 8-16-16, or 0-20-20 
will usually give better results. 





COOPERATIVE G.L.F. EXCHANGE, INC.—The cooperative owned and controlled by the farmers it serves 
in New York, New Jersey, and northern Pennsylvania— 


OFFICES, TERRACE HILL, ITHACA, N.Y. 
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s why so many thousands of dairy 
have already switched to Surge. 


so much safer with the Surge because SURGE 
TEAT CUPS STAY DOWN WHERE THEY 


BELONG!!! 
’ 


That 
to find out when your Surge Service Dealer 


can install a Surge for you. 
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milk checks you’re counting on getting... 


The udders of your good cows.. 


farmers 
That’s why we think it will pay you so well 


842 W. BELDEN AVE., SYRACUSE 4, N. Y. Copyright 1948 by Babson Bros. Co 


-and only the SURGE 
is sold with the Surge ‘'Packing 


Slip’’ GUARANTEE of SERVICE 


SURGE.. 
TORONTO+ MINNEAPOLIS.- KANSAS CITY *SEATTLE * LOS ANGELES : HOUSTON « ATLANTA - CHICAGO 
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OUR COVER shows Emmett, class of 1968, fulfilling his farm 
practice requirements. Son of Roy Bailey, Ag “49, and Mrs. Bailey, 
from Louisiana, Em demonstrated some short cuts to feeding lambs 
to photographer Gordon D. Rapp ’49. 
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Welcome.. 


Dear Farm and Home Week Guest, 

Welcome to Cornell! On behalf of 
the whole student body, we of the 
Countryman extend our most sin- 
cere greetings to you who have come 
to take part in the first post-war 
Farm and Home Week. 

Almost as many events are plan- 
ned for this year’s four-day period 
as were presented formerly in five 
and a half days. Professor Lincoln 
D. Kelsey, General Chairman of the 
1948 Week, has said that there will 
be repeats of many features: which 
drew thousands of farmers, home- 
makers and rural youth to Ithaca 
before the interruption of the’ series, 
This year plans have been made to 
cater to one-day visitors. There will 
be lectures, demonstrations, and ex- 
hibits on almost every phase of 
farming and homemaking. every 
day. Many of them will be given 
several times. 

In addition to the features pre- 
sented by the Colleges, you will 
have a chance to see what students 
are doing extra-curricularly. Sev- 
eral organizations, such as_ the 
Grange and the Poultry Club, are 
opening their meetings to guests. 
The Countryman office will be open 
to everyone willing to make the 
climb to Roberts Hall’s fourth floor. 

We students have all heard much 
about Farm and Home Weeks, but 
most of us have never actively par- 
ticipated in one. We are all looking 
forward to this one, hoping to make 
it the biggest and best yet. You 
will find us everywhere—directing 
traffic, helping you to register, guid- 
ing you around campus, helping 
with the various exhibits and work- 
ing in the many eating places. We'll 
be doing everything we can to make 

you welcome, because we’re awfully 


glad to see you, 







































































HE’S BIGGER 
THAN YOU THINK 











The modern New York State farmer 
produces for the world milk, butter, 
cheese, chickens, turkeys, eggs, pota- 
toes, cauliflower, cabbage, berries, 
cherries, peaches, piums, apples, 
grapes, grain and other products. 


Our farmers are producing more 























food than ever before. Moreover, last 
year farmers throughout the country 
produced more food for export than the 
rest of the world. 





Outside of the comparatively few in- 
dustrial centers, the New York farmer 
and his family are the chief support of 
the average city and village. His taxes, 
his account and his trade are important 
in every county. 





The New York State College of Aari- 
culture, through its Extension Service 
and Agricultural Experiment Stations, 
constantly tries to make New York 
farming more profitable and make life 
more satisfactory for the farm people 
of the state. 


New York State College of Agriculture 


Cornell University 


THe CorNELL COUNRTYMAN 









A few miles south of Ithaca on 
the Inlet Road is a large farm 
known to thousands of farmers 
throughout the northeast as 
“Sunnygables,” home of H. E. Bab- 
cock. Scores of people, the famous 
and the cbscure, statesmen and 
farmers alike, visit this pleasant 
home each year to talk to the man 
who has contributed so much to 
northeastern agriculture. 

Our acquaintance with “Ed” 
Babcock had been solely through 
his regular columns, such as “Ker- 
nels, Screenings and Chaff” in the 
American Agriculturist, but we owe 
to him and his writings no little 
credit for our presence in the Col- 
lege of Agriculture. This is but one 
example of how he has influenced 
the decisions of many who have 
known him. Knowing of his wide 
influence and reputation, we were 
curious to know what makes such 
a man “tick.” After learning to our 
dismay that he was in Florida to 
rest (and that it was not the first 
time he has been forced to take 
“time out”), we determined to do 
the next best thing to paying him 
a visit—to talk to people who were 
already acquainted with him. 


Man of Ideas 


We were presented with an im- 
pressive array of accomplishments 
and character sketches. However, 
there were several things that im- 
pressed us especially. One of ther; 
was this statement made by Pro- 
fessor A. M. Goodman in his frank, 
whimsical way: “H. E. Babcock has 
more ideas, good, bad, and _ indif- 
ferent, in five minutes than most 
of us have in five years.” We found 
his opinion substantiated in every 
quarter. Among the ideas which 
H. E. Babcock has developed or 





Don Richter is an ag engineer- 
ing major who would like to see 
more men like “Ed” Babcock in- 
terested in the future of agricul- 
ture. 
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H. E. Babcock, 


Man of the Future 


by Don Richter ’50 


pushed are the use of standardized 
rubber wheels for farm implements, 
farm freezers, grass silage, mastitis 
control, assembly line milking, and 
the optimum diet. Speaking of those 
ideas which weren’t too successful, 
FE. R. Eastman, editor of the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist, remarked that 
“he has the courage to back up and 
acknowledge his mistakes.” This 
brings up a second characteristic 
which has been a powerful factor 
in Babcock’s life—his courageous 
determination to carry his projects 
through to success. 


Ceaseless Energy 

After leaving Albion, New York, 
where he introduced one of the 
first vocational agriculture courses, 
Babcock went to Elmira, and in 
1913 became one of the first county 
agricultural agents in Cattaraugus 
county. In this position he turned 















































antagonism and disinterest on the 
part of the rural population into 
active cooperation through enthusi- 
astic and determined selling of his 
ideas. Later on, in the 1930’s he 
found it very difficult to convince 
tire and implement companies that 
used tires were practical on farm 
machinery. Babcock stuck with the 
idea until Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
finally put out implements on bare 
6:00-16 rims, and other companies 
soon followed suit. It was the same 
story in the G.L.F. and the Farm 
Bureau, both of which he helped 
start, pushing with ceaseless, driv- 
ing energy until they were firmly 
on their feet. This unrelenting ac- 
tivity has forced him to stop occa- 
sionally in order that his physical 
resources may “catch up.” 

To illustrate his concentration on 
the subject at hand, Ed Eastman 

(Continued on page 33) 





Smiling Ed Babcock leans over the fence at his farm, Sunnygables. 

































































































































































































































































































Greet Campus Visitors 


Welcometo Farm 





Ag and Home Ec Deans 





Dean William I. Myers 


Since 1943 Dean Mvers has guid- 
ed the policies of the College of 
Agriculture, but he has been asso- 
ciated with the College, except for 
five years spent in Washington, ever 
since he came here as an under- 
graduate. The Dean’s home was on 
a dairy and tobacco farm in Low- 
man, Chemung county, New York, 
and he now lives on a poultry farm 
near Ithaca. 

After receiving his bachelor’s de- 
gree in 1914, he worked as an in- 
structor in Farm Management, re- 
ceiving his Doctor’s degree in 1918. 
Dean Myers became Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Farm Management in 1918 
and Professor of Farm Finance in 
1920. In 1938 he succeeded the late 
George F. Warren as Head of the 
Department of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. 

In 1933 he left Cornell on leave 
of absence, serving as Governor of 
the Farm Credit Administration for 
five years. He brought together all 
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the Federal agencies concerned with 
farm credit, saving three million 
dollars a year for taxpayers. The 
credit system under his supervision 
included 12 Federal Land Banks, 
12. Federal Intermediate Credit 
Banks, 535 Production Credit Asso- 
ciations, 13 Banks for Cooperatives, 
and emergency crop and feed loan 
agencies. 

Dean Myers is a director and act- 
ing chairman of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York; a trustee 
of the Rockefeller Foundation, the 
General Education Board, the Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company of 
New York, and of Elmira College. 
He is a director of the Continental 
Can Company and chairman of the 
board of trustees of the American 
Institute of Cooperation. He served 
as a member of President Truman’s 
Committee on Foreign Aid, the 
Citizen’s Food Committee, the New 
York State Food Commission, and 
the New York State Commission on 
Agriculture. 










We welcome the farm people of 
New York State to the 37th Farm 
and Home Week. 


All of us here at Cornell have 
been looking forward to the return 
of conditions that would again per- 
mit these annual visits, for they are 
a vital part of the two-way chan- 
nel of information which makes 
possible a better way of life. With 
the facilities of the State Colleges 
at your service you can become ac- 
quainted with the staff members, 
the work they are doing and the 
help they can offer you. In turn, 
your attendance at demonstrations, 
your participation in discussions 
and your conferences with staff 
members help us to understand 
your needs and to study how to 
meet them. 


Facilities are still crowded be- 
cause Cornell has more students 
than at any time in its history. But 
whatever we can do to make your 
stay as comfortable and as pleasant 
as possible will be done. We wish 
that we could ask all of you to 
spend an entire week on the cam- 
pus, a week that through the years 
has been set aside for farmers, 
homemakers, and their families. 
This year, however, to accommo- 
date as many persons as possible, 
the program has been arranged 
primarily for one-day visitors, with 
many of the events being repeated 
daily. 

The program has also been 
planned to meet a wide variety of 
interests. In scope, it ranges from 
discussions of the Marshall Plan 
and world food needs, to the mar- 
keting and production problems. of 
the individual New York farmer, 
and the many activities of the 
homemaker. 


Without the constant assistance 
of the farm people of the State, 
the Week as we know it now would 
not exist. It had its beginning back 
in 1903, the year the New York 
State Experimenters League was 
organized. Fifty or sixty farmers, 
who conducted experiments on their 
own farms with various crops, fer- 
tilizers, feeds and sprays, were 
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and Home Week 


brought together in 1907 to talk 
over their methods of work and re- 
sults. They became the nucleus of 
the original Farmers’ Week which 


Liberty Hyde Bailey, then dean of 


the college, envisioned for making 


the information of the college avail- 
able to all farmers by presenting 
special talks and demonstrations 
for. their benefit. 


Attendance the second year had 
grown to 2,000 and several groups, 
which have met at succeeding Farm 
and Home Weeks, were organized. 
By 1942, the last time a complete 
event was held, more than 15,000 
rural people came to the campus. 

The homemaker came in for her 
rightful share of recognition in 1928, 
the year the program for the first 
time read “Farm and Home Week.” 
Now more than 100 of the events 
on the program are aimed directly 
at helping the homemaker. 

As changes have evolved in the 
type of farming in New York, so 
have changes come in Farm and 
Home Week programs. In early 
years the farmers came to hear 
about production. They were con- 
cerned with getting more tons of 
hay and wheat per acre, and more 
pounds of milk per cow, while land 
classification, marketing and labor 
efficiency received little attention. 
Farmers who came between 1908- 
12 centered their attention on tile 
drainage, and the years preceding 
World War I and into the 20’s the 
tractor versus the horse was the 
farm topic of the day. Early rural 
education and social activity in the 
rural community as well as_ the 
rural church were introduced in 
the Farm and Home Week program 
and have continued to have impor- 
tant roles. 


We hope that combining past 
contributions with information on 
the latest developments at the Col- 
leges will continue to keep Farm 
and Home Week a worthwhile con- 
tribution to better rural living. 


aa 


shee a 
William E. Myers 


E. Lee Vincent 
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“This is my first Farm and Home 
Week at Cornell, and I’m looking 
Elizabeth 
Lee Vincent, Dean of the College 


forward to it eagerly.” 


of Home Economics, said smiling. 
“T have, however, spoken at many 
Farm and Home Weeks at other 
institutions and have always felt 
the tremendous vitality of an ex- 
perience which brings together the 
people of the state and the per- 
sonnel of one of the state colleges.” 
“We will be happy to welcome 
our guests,” Miss Vincent contin- 
ued. “This occasion offers a rare 
opportunity for us all to get sug- 
gestions about our work from our 
friends in the State, and in turn to 
make available to them some of our 
latest research and findings.” 
Miss Vincent’s office will be open 
to all visitors during Farm and 
Home Week, when she and Dean 
Myers will be the official hosts. 


Wednesday morning, April 9, she 
will speak on the topic “Youth To- 
day.” She is especially well qualified 
to speak on this subject since fam- 
ily life has been her major interest 
for many years and she is consid- 
ered a technical expert on child de- 
velopment. Miss Vincent has writ- 
ten many articles and several books 
on child development and family 
relationships. She was connected 
with the Merrill-Palmer School in 
Detroit for 20 years, and has been 
a member of the Governing Board 
of the National Society for Re- 
search in Child Development since 
1944. 

Miss Vincent, an attractive per- 
son as well as a capable dean, has 
been with us only a year and a 
half, but has already become an in- 
tegral part of the college. Her smile 
radiates the warmth and sincerity 
with which she greets students and 
is typical of her personal charm. 


Dean E. Lee Vincent 















































































































































































































































































































































A bunch of grapes twenty feet 
high and “The Grape Juice Capi- 
tal of the World” spelled out on a 
huge sign greet the visitor to the 
village of Westfield in Western New 
York. This is the center of the 
Chautauqua Grape Belt, and the 
birthplace of the grape juice indus- 
try. 

Dr. Welch came here more than 
75 years ago to found the company 
that has grown to nationwide im- 
portance. Today this village of 3500 
people has several other grape juice 
plants, and is bounded for miles on 
either side along the lake shore by 
vast acreages of Concord grapes. 


Hillside Vineyards 

The vineyards adjacent to the 
main highway are on the gravel of 
the glacial lake shore, which is con- 
sidered ideal for grapes. The vine- 
yards of our home farm are located 
on silt loam on the edge of the 
Allegheny plateau, overlooking the 
lake. Although we have some ero- 
sion to contend with, we have the 
advantage of excellent air drain- 
age. As a result we seldom have a 
poor crop of grapes due to late 
spring frosts or mildew. Vineyards 
where air drainage !s poor often 
suffer losses. 

Our 20 acres of vineyards keep 
us busy outdoors throughout the 





A Concord grape vineyard located on the Lake Plain in Chautauqua County. In 
the distance is a gravel ridge indicating the old shore line. 
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The Grape Juice Capital 


by Fred Trump °49 


year. The whole Lake Erie grape 
region has a climate ideally suited 
to growing grapes: our farm has a 
ten-year average of 182 days free 
from killing frosts, one of the long- 
est growing seasons anywhere in 
upstate New York. 


First in Research 

Liberty Hyde Bailey, in a talk at 
Cornell, recently recalled that the 
first research project carried on by 
the State College of Agriculture 
was in Westfield in the vineyards 
of Fred Nixon, who, as Speaker of 
the State Assembly, was influen- 
tial in securing legislative approval 
for the establishment of the Col- 
lege of Agriculture as a State Col- 
lege. Research still goes on today at 
the Fredonia Grape 
Station and at Geneva. 


Experiment 


Canadian Vineyards 

Last summer Chautauqua grape 
farmers had an opportunity to visit 
the vineyards of the Canadian Nia- 
gara Peninsula and learn some new 
things about the culture of grapes, 
the beginnings of which are shroud- 
ed in antiquity. 

Canadian 


growers emphasized 


two things—more sunshine on the 
leaves and more organic matter in 
the soil. The first is accomplished 
with wider rows and with three-wire 
and even four-wire trellises instead 









of the usual two-wire. More sun- 
shine means more food manufac- 
tured in the leaves and_ higher 
yields. On a heavy clay loam that 
contains no organic material, the 
growers there have applied quanti- 
ties of straw and old hay, along 
with nitrate of soda, and are grow- 
ing green manure crops extensively. 

The California brush chopper, 
though rather expensive, is very 
effective in chopping up grape 
brush in the row, eliminating the 
work of removing the brush and 
burning it, while at the same time 
saving that organic matter for the 
vineyard. 


Concord Culture 

The Concord juice grape grown 
in Western New York is not the 
grape of antiquity, but was de- 
veloped from native American 
stock. The European or California 
grape, the grape of history, has a 
different system of culture and is 
not grown in the Northeast, be- 
cause of the rigorous climate and 
the root louse. 

During the winter we prune the 
vines severely, cutting off most of 
the previous year’s growth. We 
leave two to four canes of pencil 
thickness on the vine, depending on 
the training system. The number of 
buds left on each cane depends on 
the weight of the wood removed. 
We develop our biceps pulling the 
brush from the two wires on which 
it has grown, but we let the horses 
drag the brush to the ends of the 
rows. Big bonfires of grape brush 
dot the whole countryside in the 
early spring. 

One of the most difficult jobs in 
the vineyard is pounding in the 
posts loosened by frost, wind and 
decay. Broken posts are replaced, 
and braces on the end posts are 
tightened. The wires are stapled 
back onto the posts wherever neces- 
sary and tightened with wire 
stretchers. 

Immediately after this operation, 
and before the buds become too 
large and fragile, the vines are tied 
to the wires. The buds develop into 

(Continued on page 35) 
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Feeding Folks 


“Of course, I eat in the Home 
Ec Cafeteria. Don’t most people?” 
Any of the counter girls who worked 
in the cafeteria on a Saturday 
night when there was a basketball 
game, a concert, and a_ square 
dance will readily testify that every 
Cornell student, plus half the city 
of Ithaca, went through the line. 

This establishment on the ground 
floor of Martha Van Rensselaer 
Hall has been feeding students and 
faculty members regularly since 
1933. Right now the average num- 
ber served daily is 2700. This in- 
cludes 500 for breakfast, 1300 at 
noon and from 900 to 1000 at night. 

If you are one of those figured 
in these numbers, you know that 
the cafeteria is an educational as 
well as a business proposition. The 
aims of this institution are three: 
education, research, and feeding the 
public. 

To the person eating in the cafe- 
teria, the most obvious characteris- 
tics are the variety of good, rea- 
sonably priced food (considering 
the times) and the generally plea- 
sant atmosphere. One notes first 
the large menu board which lists 
all the foods and their prices in 
readable letters. 

Entering the cafeteria, one is 
greeted with a pleasant, “May I 
help you, sir?” It is the aim of 
every girl working behind the coun- 
ter to make customers feel as much 
at home as possible and to give 
them exactly what they want. If 
you want gravy on the meat, or 
chocolate pudding sans the whipped 
cream—you get it. 

As the diner and his tray pro- 
ceed past the meat, potatoes, and 
vegetables the counter girl hands 
him his plate. From there he is on 
his own. He picks up what he wants 
from the bread, butter, salads, des- 
serts, and milk and is given coffee 
or tea if he wants it. A cheerful 
checker adds the items on his tray 
and presents him with a bill. Final 
destination is a_ spotless, homey 
dining room, usually equipped with 
several friends with whom to enjoy 
the meal. 
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Perhaps you have wondered what 
goes on behind the scenes. The 
kitchen is located directly behind 
the counter, and is divided into 
compact units for more efficient op- 
eration. If you were to go on a tour 
through the kitchen, you would im- 
mediately note that it was spacious, 
orderly and immaculate. Lost in a 
maze of trim, white uniforms, your 
eye suddenly falls upon a luscious 
meringue-topped pie. “Aha,” you 
think, “This must be the dessert 
unit.” Right you are! Holding you 
firmly, we steer you past the pie, 
explaining that the desserts are ac- 
tually prepared in the bakeshop 
which you will see later. In this 
unit, they are made ready for serv- 
ing at the counter; the hot desserts 
are served at the steam table. 

Guiding you to the salad unit, 
we explain the set-up. The cutting 
table is used for cutting lettuce, 
apples, celery, etc.; the sinks are 
used for washing the food and uten- 
sils used in preparation; and the 
refrigerator is where the trays of 
salads are put so that the girl who 
supplies the counter can get them. 
This refrigerator, by the way, has 


doors on both sides so that the 
supply girl never gets under foot 
in the salad unit. 

Next to the salad unit is the 
meat unit. All the meat is cut, pre- 
pared and cooked in this one unit. 
“Well, Hi Mary,” you greet a girl 
busily breading pork chops. “What 
are you doing here?” Trying not to 
interrupt Mary at her work, we tell 
you that she must be one of the 
home ec girls taking the quantity 
foods course. These girls learn 
through actual experience how to 
plan and prepare for large numbers 
of people. During the course they 
rotate through the different parts of 
the kitchen so that by the time 
they have completed the course 
they are adept at making entrees, 
vegetables, salads and desserts for 
up to 1500 people. But back to the 
meat, you learn that when it is all 
ready to meet the public, it is 
placed in pans to fit the steam 
table where it is served. The cooks 
put the filled pans in a warming 
oven directly behind the meat coun- 
ter where the boys working on hot 


(Continued on page 24) 
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The Home Economics cafeteria any day of the week. The author herself is 
serving the soup. 



































































































































































































































Donations, endowments and pur- 
chases have increased the total 
number of books in the upper cam- 
pus libraries to more than 156,000 
in the last 15 years. Although such 
an increase is both necessary and 
encouraging, it causes a good many 
furrowed brows when the question 
of stack and storage space is con- 
sidered. 

Something had to be done in a 
hurry last fall when temporary stor- 
age for 251,000 books had to be 
found in Stone Hall. Floor space 
was needed for more stacks. The 
best solution was to remove all the 
reading desks from the basement 
in the library and to convert up- 
stairs rooms into offices. 

The desks were removed, stacks 
were built and the books were stor- 
ed—at the price of diminishing the 
seating capacity of the Stone Hall 
Library from 180 to 120. The new 
arrangement does have its advan- 
tages. Staff work runs much more 
smoothly since reading rooms, cir- 
culation desks and catalogue divi- 
sions are all on the same floor; but 
even this cannot compensate for the 
inadequate seating arrangements. 





Plans 


A joint faculty committee of the 
Colleges of Agriculture and Home 
Economics, which has been working 
on plans for a new library building 
for the past three years, states that 
their work is nearly completed. 

The collections, volumes and per- 
iodicals of the two college libraries 
and some of the department li- 
braries will be combined in one 
building. This means that some day 
we will not only have another big 
and beautiful building on campus, 
but that there will be a single lib- 
rary where one can do all of his 
reading, studying, and 
work. 


reference 










Eleanor ‘Johnny’ Marchigiani, 
Home Ec ’50, of Bedford Hills, N.Y. 


interprets the news of tomorrow. 
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Next, Please---Ag Library 


by E. Marchigiani °50 


Smoking Allowed 

Whiton Powell, college librarian, 
says that there are many wonder- 
ful plans being considered for mak- 
ing the new library a_ student’s 
haven. A browsing room with semi- 
popular books, magazines, news- 
papers, and comfortable lounge 
chairs; a study room with loads of 
table space; a typing room where 
students can bring their own ma- 
chines or rent one; and smoking in 
one of the reading rooms—all are 
part of the tentative plans. 

There will be two parts to the 
building: the main library structure, 
measuring about 170 feet square, 
and an L-shaped wing which will 
have classrooms and offices (chief- 
ly for the Department of Rural So- 
ciology ). It will rise 50 feet above 
the ag quad level, connecting with 
Plant Science on one side and War- 
ren Hall on the cther, and will have 
an above-ground basement on the 
west. 

A corridor running the length of 
the ground floor, connecting Warren 
Hall to Plant Science, will be an- 
other attractive feature, especially 
on a rainy day. 

The Collection of Regional His- 
tory (letters and manuscripts im- 
portant in the history of New York 
State), the Botanical Herbarium (a 
collection of plants from all over 









the world which are used in iden- 
tifying unknown plants), and the 
library itself will be in the main 
part of the building. 

One will find periodical and refer- 
ence rooms on the second floor. An 
endowment valued at several thous- 
and dollars will soon be given to 
the College of Agriculture to buy 
popular periodicals and books of 
cultural interest. A number of peri- 
odicals have already been subscrib- 
ed to and are being used in Stone 
Library. 

Extra Features 

Reading rooms will have seats 
for 800 persons: there will be two 
reserve reading rooms on the ground 
floor, with open reserves in one of 
them. The new book room, which 
will be used for informal reading, is 
the perfect answer for a coffeeless 
dead-hour. Or, if you'd — prefer 
spending your time in a big study 
session with friends, you can head 
for the study-conference room with- 
out fear of interrupting deep con- 
centration. This room will be dedi- 
cated to group study, and chatter 
will be the rule. 

The second floor is being reserved 
as a general work area. In addition 
to the reading rooms and the cir- 
culation hall containing the cata- 
logue, it will have a work room of 

(Continued on page 32) 


Our new library. Warren Hall and Plant Science are joined in the architect’s 


drawing of this proposed addition to the ag quadrangle. 
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The Farmers’ 


“The farmer’s payroll has in- 
creased 173 percent. The farmer’s 
income has risen 258 percent in 
the time that other incomes have 
increased only 100 percent. The 
prices the farmer receives for his 
products have increased 167 percent 
over 1935-39 prices!” As these and 
similar statistics are seen by the 
small New York farmer in the news- 
papers and magazines, he may look 
out of his window and wonder why 
there isn’t a new car in his yard cr 
why he doesn’t have a large, new 
house, or a new barn. Certainly il 
all these things were true he could 
afford them. 

What do all these figures mean? 
Do they mean that all farmers 
have emerged from the war mil- 
lionaires? It might be well to stop 
and examine these figures closely 
to discover just what they do mean 
in terms of the family-operated 
farm. 

Area Differences 

Overall figures such as these can- 
not take into consideration the 
wide variations from area to area 
or from farm to farm in farmers’ 
incomes. These differences depend 
on many things—one of the most 
important is the type of farm. Al- 
though in a time of prosperity the 
annual earnings of all farmers go 
up, the amount depends largely on 
what they raise. Corn, wheat, dairy 
cattle, cash crops—not all bring in 
the same returns, nor do these re- 
turns all increase at the same rate 
in a period of rising prices. 

Dairy farming, for example, is a 
much more stable type of enter- 
prise than the growing of corn. It 
cannot be shifted quickly to meet 
the changing conditions. In the 
period from 1930 to 1945 the aver- 
age net income from a family op- 
erated farm in the corn belt was 
raised from $598 to $5195, an in- 
crease of $4597. In this same time 
the net farm income from a New 


York dairy farm increased only 
$2543, from $1280 to $3823. 





Ruth Dymes, sophomore in ag, is 
majoring in agricultural journalisra, 
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by Ruth Dymes ’ 


What is the Real 


Story of Farmers’ 
Profits Today? 


This is due in part to the tre- 
mendous expense involved in ex- 
panding dairy farms, since more 
equipment, feed, and particularly 
labor, is needed. A corn belt farmer, 
on the other hand, has had much 
labor saving equipment, suited to 
large scale farming, made available 
to him. As labor is one of the prime 
factors in the cost of operating a 
farm, the operating expenses on 
grain farms has decreased at a much 
greater rate than on dairy farms. 

Even within the borders of New 
York State the differences in in- 
come of different kinds of farming 
can be seen by comparing the 
profits of dairy farmers and fruit 
farmers over a period of years. 


Farm to Farm Differences 

In judging average figures not 
only the variations from area to 
area must be considered, but also 
the variations from farm to farm 
within the same area. Taking again 
the New York State dairy farm, 
incomes may vary because of soil, 
topography, location or any number 
of other factors. Some of these 
farms, because of extremely good 
location and management, were 
able to keep going during the bad 





“But Hubert, you don’t mean 
you’re going without belt or sus- 
penders?” 


Hey Day 


years. Others were forced to sell 
a large part of their herds, so wKen 
good times did return they were 
not able to take advantage of them. 
A farmer operating on a bare mini- 
mum of cash return is not going to 
be able to expand quickly. During 
the first years of a period of pros- 
perity, these differences from farm 
to farm are greatly increased. 

Another point to remember when 
considering these percentage in- 
creases is that in the 1930’s the 
prices farmers were receiving for 
their products were far below the 
cost of the things they needed to 
buy. In those years the average 
labor income for dairy farmers in 
New York was minus $200,—the 
farmer was paying $200 for the 
privilege of working! It can readily 
be seen that even the slightest in- 
crease in such a low figure would 
result in a tremendous percentage 
increase. 

Although the lot of the farmer 
has improved immensely during the 
past twenty years, all New York 
farmers are not living on straw- 
berries and cream. Figures may not 
lie—but they sometimes do exag- 
gerate. 

¢¢ ¢ 


Prof. Earle V. Hardenburg was 
presented with a gold watch by the 
Empire State Potato Club on Janu- 
ary 8, in appreciation of more than 
thirty years of service to potato 
growers of New York State. 

Sylvia Kilbourne, Home Ec ’48, 
received a $100 award from the 
Laura Osborn Memorial Endow- 
ment Fund for her contribution to 
the campus, and for her good aca- 
demic record. 


o¢ ¢ 
PROUD ROOSTER 


The minister had just finished an 
excellent chicken dinner. As he 
looked out the window, a rooster 
strutted across the yard. 

“My!” said the minister, “That 
is certainly a proud rooster.” 

“Yes, Sir,” said the host, “he has 
reason to be proud. One of his sons 
just entered the Ministry.” 




























































Atomic energy—two words which 
conjure up pictures of destruction 
and death, are actually letters which 
may spell out solutions to such age- 
old agricultural problems as cattle 
nutrition, plant chlorosis, and land 
fertility. 

The much talked-about artificial 
radioactive makers of 
headlines, have been in use for over 
13 years, mainly in medical re- 
search. It is only recently, with the 
advent of the Manhattan Project, 
that they have been available for 
agricultural research in large quan- 
tities. The great advantage of radio- 
isotopes lies in the fact that the 
most minute quantities can be de- 
tected by their tell-tale radiation 
throughout complicated chemical 
and biological cycles, and thus can 
be used as tracers in a system of 


isotopes, 


tagged atom research. 


Fate of Elements 

The fate of cobalt in animals, a 
trace element essential for the nor- 
mal growth of ruminants, has never 
been accurately determined. De- 
ficiencies in this nutrient are of 
great economic importance. This is 
how scientists learn more about it: 
the cobalt isotope is administered 
to the animal either orally or in- 
traveneously, the excretions are col- 
lected, and, after a given time per- 
iod, the various tissues and organs 
of the animal are removed and 
analyzed. Present findings support 


Hunting with Atoms 


by Gordon D. Rapp °49 









the view that the major function of 
cobalt in the ruminant is a localized 
action in the rumen, where it may 
be concerned with bacterial meta- 
bolism; that the liver serves as the 
chief storage organ; and that the 
lymph system is primarily con- 
cerned with the transport of cobalt. 

Similar tagging with copper in- 
dicates that its main function is in 
the formation of blood. 


Chicken Livers 


In another experiment, radio-ac- 
tive phosphorus is being put to work 
in an effort to study big liver dis- 
ease or leukosis of poultry. In this 
disease, certain cells keep growing 
until the liver is three or four times 
larger than it should be, causing the 
death of the bird. The rate of growth 
of organs can be compared by in- 
jecting groups of healthy and in- 
fected birds with radio-active phos- 
phorus. 

Solves Problem 


Atoms are also aiding in the 
study of plant chlorosis, a condition 
which destroys green pigment in 
plants. Many causes of chlorosis 
have been found, but all were as- 
sumed to involve a disturbance in 
the absorption of iron. Radio-iso- 
topes were used to study the inter- 
relationship of iron and phosphorus 
in chlorosis. Tests showed that when 
phosphorus was present it definitely 
interfered with the intake of iron, 
and illustrated one of the reasons 


for the remarkable cure of iron de- 
ficiency chlorosis which can be ob- 
tained by withholding phosphorus 
from the nutrient media. 


Atoms at Cornell 


The fertility problem on farms is 
one of recognizing when fertilizers 
can be economically used, as the 
fertility decreases under continuous 
cropping. Radio-isotopes may give 
an entirely new approach to the 
questions of fertilizer placement, 
utilization, and relative availability. 

At Cornell, Dr. Michael Peech 
of the Agronomy Department, is 
attempting to discover how lime, 
on which American farmers spent 
$100,000,000 last year, benefits 
plant growth on acid soils and what 
is the best method of liming soils. 
Many unproved theories have crop- 
ped up over the years on the rela- 
tive importance of the different 
beneficial effects of liming soils. Dr. 
Peech, tracking down the facts with 
atoms on the leash, has found that 
the poor growth of many crops on 
acid soils is not necessarily due to 
the low calcium supply of acid soils, 
and that the crop responses to lime 
cannot be simply attributed to the 
increased calcium supply in the soil 
after applications of lime have been 
made. 

The method used is fundament- 
ally simple, yet accurate. Radio-ac- 
tive lime in various amounts is thor- 
oughly mixed with the soil to dif- 
ferent depths. Plants are then grown 
on this soil, harvested, and the yield 
responses to lime are determined as 
usual. The plants are then ashed, 
analyzed for the total calcium con- 
tent by the usual chemical method, 
and placed in a Geiger counter, a 
gadget which can detect and meas- 
ure accurately the radiations from 
the radio-active lime applied to the 
soil at the start of the experiment. 

The Geiger counter registers 
radiations as high as 20,000 counts 
per minute. With this invaluable 
aid, Dr. Peech can calculate exactly 
how much of the total calcium in 





Dr. Michael Peech placing plant ash in 
the lead chamber next to the Geiger 
counter. 
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the plants was taken up from the 
tagged lime, and how much of it 
came from the original calcium sup- 
ply in the soil. 


Cornell Plans Ahead 

The possibilities of helping farm- 
ers with this young research tool are 
being eagerly grasped by the agron- 
omy department which is planning 
a series of studies. Clayton Mc- 
Auliffe, who has worked on the 
Manhatten Project at Columbia 
University, and Oak Ridge, Tenn., 
will be in charge of radio-phosphor- 
us investigations. 

In cooperation with the U.S.D.A., 
field experiments using radiophos- 
phorus will be carried out at Mt. 
Pleasant, using pasture vegetation, 
and at Long Island with potatoes— 
the vegetable crops department co- 
operating in the latter case. 

These field experiments will com- 
pare the the relative effectiveness of 
different rates and types of inor- 
ganic phosphatic fertilizers and the 
relative effectiveness of different 
placements of the phosphorus; 
establish possible relationships be- 
tween growth responses and uptake 
of phosphorus; and indicate differ- 
ences between crops in the utiliza- 
tion of native and applied phos- 
phorus. 

Since much of the phosphorus 
(superphosphate) on New York 
dairy farms is applied with farm 
manure, a third project will attempt 
to determine if superphosphate is 
more available when applied this 
way, as compared with direct addi- 
tion to the soil. It should also be 
possible to determine how much of 
the phosphorus in organic form is 
available for plant growth. 

This experiment involves feeding 
an animal either with plants grown 
on radiophosphorus, or supplement- 
ing its diet with organic P32. The 
collected manure will then be used 
in greenhouse experiments to test 
the availability of phosphorus in 
the different forms, at different 

(Continued on page 33) 





Gordon D. Rapp ’49, here dis- 
cusses some of the remarkable atom- 
ic-age agriculture studies which are 
bound to greatly benefit farmers 
throughout the world. Cornell men 
figure prominently in this exposé of 
developments in the nation’s re- 
search centers. 
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Rural Radio-F M 


by Jane Wigsten ’50 


Some of you reading this Farm 
and Home Week issue who live 
within broadcast range of some of 
New York State’s larger stations 
may have been hearing of this 
Week’s program by radio. But many 
of our rural and farm dwelling fam- 
ilies would welcome additional ra- 
dio service which would bring them 
closer radio contact—contact which 
could be a major factor in over- 
coming the handicap of distance 
from the larger city centers of ac- 
tivity. 

The Solution 

Within the next month, however, 
the first three of six scheduled FM 
station networks, designed to re- 
move this handicap, are expected 
to take to the air from Ithaca, 
Cherry Valley and DeRuyter. Sta- 
tions at Weathersfield and Bristol 
Center will begin broadcasting in 
June and the station under con- 
struction at Turin will start operat- 
ing about August 1. These will com- 
plete the radio set-up for maxi- 
mum coverage in 40 agricultural 
counties of the State. 


Whodunnit? 


The organization instigating 
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this progressive step is the Rural 
Radio Foundation, formed after a 
study was made last spring by nine 
organizations, each representing a 
different type of farm operation. 
Each of the groups—State Grange, 
State Farm Bureau Federation, 
State Home Bureau Federation, 
G.L.F., Dairymen’s League, State 
Horticultural Society, Vegetable 
Growers Association, State Poultry 
Council and the Empire Livestock 
Marketing Cooperative—has an 
equal vote in the operations of the 
Foundation. 

Science, too, cooperated with the 
Foundation to make the network 
possible with the discovery of FM 
wave length broadcasting which is 
becoming more and more popular 
because of static-free reception and 
better quality broadcasting. Most 
important to the potential rural lis- 
teners, however, is the fact that FM 
has opened large unused air lanes. 
Without this it would have been im- 
possible to obtain authorization and 
wave lengths for any new stations. 


What You'll Hear 


The majority of the broadcast 
(Cotinued on page 32) 
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John Van Zandt 

He’s just an ordinary guy—that’s 
John Van Zandt. However, those 
who know him would say more. 
After all, he’s a “wheel”, that you 
should know. At the moment John 
is vice-chairman of student activi- 
ties for Farm and Home Week, 
chairman of the student committee 
which is sponsoring the vocational 
speaker series in the College of Ag- 
riculture, and vice president of Ho- 
Nun-de-Kah. 

Johnny entered Cornell as a 
Freshman back in 1941 and during 
his first two years here became an 
active of Alpha Gamma Rho, was 
a member of the Cornellian Board, 
took part in F.F.A., and gained 
experience for his present job by 
working on pre-war Farm and 
Home Week committees. 

Like so many others, he spent 
some time as a doughboy, moved 
around a bit in the army, wind- 
ing up as a combat engineer along 
the Rhine in the European theater 
of operations. Suffice it to say that 
he was glad to come back, marry, 
and return to Cornell in the fall of 
1946. 

When he graduates this spring, 
Johnny will return to his native 
Blawenburg, New Jersey, and from 
there enter the business world by 
selling farm machinery in his home 
state. The name Van Zandt will 
not be soon forgotten at Cornell 
for he leaves behind his younger 
brother, Ed, a Countryman staff 
member and his sister. —B.S. 
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Dottie Atwater 


When Dorothy left her home in 
Syracuse, in September 1945, it was 


to enter the Cornell College of 


Home Economics as a child devel- 
opment major. Asked why she chose 
Cornell, she answered that her de- 
cision was due to the courses of- 
fered and the reputation of the col- 
lege. 

Dottie, as this petite, chestnut 
haired gal is called by her friends, 
is Co-Chairman of Home Econom- 
ics Activities for the current Farm 
and Home Week. Committees un- 
der her supervision include regis- 
tration, guides and ushers, and the 
lunchroom in Martha Van Renssel- 
aer Lounge which will be run in 
conjunction with Omicron Nu. 

She has participated in the home 
ec experiment to determine the pos- 
sibilities of living in the homemak- 
ing apartments for credit hours 
while carrying other courses. 

Dottie has been active in the 
Home Ec Club since she entered 
school and is now president, for- 
merly having been chairman of the 
tea committee. Her other activities 
have included Newman Club, 
WSGA representative, VP in Dick- 
son and Apartment B, and brows- 
ing Libe Committee of Willard 
Straight. 

Dancing, swimming and camping 
rate tops on her recreation list. 
Counseling at summer camps has 
given Dottie valuable experience 
in her chosen vocation.—L.A. 


Joe Fairbank 

Joe, “Daddy,” Fairbank or more 
properly, Arthur Joseph Fairbank, 
is a tall, powerfully built senior 
from Ashville, Chautauqua County. 
As an animal husbandry major, Joe 
has been a credit to the livestock 
judging team, having been high 
judge of beef cattle at the Chicago 
Intercollegiate Contest last fall. 

The Army Air Forces laid hands 
on Joe in the fall of ’43 after he 
had been on the hill for one year, 
and had joined Alpha Zeta frater- 
nity. Following training in naviga- 
tion in various parts of the south, 
Joe was sent to the Panama Canal 
Zone, where he married June 
Schenker. Having been instrumen- 
tal in keeping the enemy away from 
the Canal Zone, he then returned 
to civilian life in the spring of °46, 
and by fall was again on the Cor- 
nell campus. 

Joe’s activities on campus were 
recognized by hts election to Phi 
Kappa Phi honorary society. At 
present he is serving as Student 
Chairman of Farm and Home 
Week. Those who have worked with 
Joe know him for his quiet compe- 
tence and his devotion to his fam- 
ily. 

With his keen interest in live- 
stock, Joe plans to return to the 
home farm, to cooperate with his 
father in raising stock and packing 
meat. In the future, as in the past, 
Joe will leave a mark of accomplish- 
ment.—S.F. 


~ 
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Barbara Tarrant 


One of our busiest little activity 
gals on campus can be found deep 
in the heart of a freshman dorm 
—Dickson VI, to be exact. Some 
two hundred second-termers greet 
friendly Barbara Tarrant as their 
president, but few actually know 
how many other committees and 
duties command her attention. 

Activities at CURW have busied 
Barbie's four years at Cornell: since 
her first freshman days, she has 
been on its Student Board. Last 
year, as a junior, she was chair- 
man of the Rural Fellowship Depu- 
tation teams, and helped groups of 
university students work with 
youth in neighboring towns. This 
year, Barbie is chairman of the 
Educational Committee. 

In her sophomore and junior 
years, Barbie worked on the Wil- 
lard Straight Tea Committee, and 
in her third year was social chair- 
man of Balch IIT. She has been ac- 
tive in the Congregational Student 
Group, and at present is aptly 
handling the big job of program 
chairman. 

At present she is Home-Ec co- 
chairman of Farm and Home Week. 

In addition to her work on cam- 
pus, this native of Irondequoit was 
a counselor at Freshman Camp for 
two years. She is also a member 
of Pi Lambda Theta, and Kappa 
Delta Epsilon, both honorary edu- 
cational societies. 

In line with her major in Child 
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Our Ag=-Domecon 





Part of the Ag-Domecon Council, the governing body of our Ag-Domecon 


ek 


Association, takes time out from a meeting to pose. Standing, from left to 
right, are: Elodie Mayer ‘48, Larry Bayern ’49, Jean Lawson ’50, Barbara 
Hunt ’50, Frank Simpson ’51, Bill Van Nostrand ’48, jim Fraser ’49, Fred 
Jenks ’49, Warren Wigsten ’50 and Martha Clark ’48. Seated, in the usual 
order, are: Jim Borden ’49, Mrs. Ellen Selke, advisor from the College ot 
Home Economics, treasurer, Ned Bandler ’49, secretary, Anne Dickinson 749, 
president Bernard Stanton ’49, vice-president Barth Mapes °49. 


The Ag-Domecon Association, 
whose first constitution was drawn 
up in 1894, was, until its recent war- 
time lapse, the “oldest organization 
on the Cornell campus with continu- 
ous existence.” And according to 
former president C. G. Garman, 
there were several forerunners to 
that group. 

The first Association was started 
to spread knowledge of agriculture 
and included in its ranks all stu- 
dents—past, present and graduate, 
—faculty, and honorary members 
from outside the College. The dol- 
lar a year dues were used to sup- 
port a Board of Athletic Control 
which financed the ag sports teams, 
and the programs at the regular 
Association meetings. 

By 1922, home ec was here to stay 
and the power of the women made 
the Agricultural Students’ Associa- 
tion the Ag-Domecon Association. 

During the war years, interest in 
a separate government for the ag 
campus waned and the Association 
disbanded. But by early 1946 we 
again wanted home rule, and to- 
day’s Ag-Domecon Association was 
reborn. With the cooperation of 
student leaders a constitution and 








Development, she was a nursery 
school teacher for two summers, 
and last year directed a playground 
for youngsters from four to 14. 

As for the future, things seem 
to be pointing either to work in a 


nursery school or a YWCA.—E.L.F. 


its by-laws were formulated. For 
the first time delegates to the gov- 
erning body were elected from their 
colleges as such, instead of drafting 
officials from various organizations. 
These elected delegates soon made 
Ag-Domecon an active force on 
campus. Their decisions were not 
always correct, but they did make 
progress. 

With the groundwork firmly laid, 
this year’s Council has been able to 
show itself well in accomplishments. 
A new set of by-laws was drawn up 
and approved. A committee on cur- 
riculum was established to arbitrate 
with the administration in clearing 
up student gripes. The Association 
and Ho-Nun-de-Kah are co-spon- 
soring a_best-professor-of-the-year 
award in ag and hope to establish 
one for home economics. Much of 
the work on Farm and Home Week 
is being directed by a student com- 
mittee set up by the Council. 

The final major project of the 
Association’s year is a student acti- 
vity fee. Under the proposed plan, 
students will pay a small sum each 
term which will be administered by 
the Council to aid organizations 
whose expenses exceed income, to 
partially assume expenses for judg- 
ing trips now paid by students. to 
hold better freshman orientation 
programs, to sponsor a series of 
agricultural vocational talks, to pre- 
sent awards to outstanding profes- 
sors and to promote free social acti- 
vities throughout the year. 
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Butter Through the Ages 


by Al Schwartz 49 





A Hindoo warrior — galloping 
across a level plain on a warm sum- 
mer day, and a small child care- 
fully spreading a piece of butter on 
his bread may seem to have little in 
common, but the Hindoo’s act has 
a direct correlation with the child’s. 
The Hindoo was the unintentional 
creator of the first butter churn, 
for the heat of the day soured the 
milk in his goatskin pounch, and 
the bouncing motion of his horse 
speeding along gave the mk the 
proper treatment to cause churning. 
This event, the first in the history of 
butter, occurred some 4,000 years 
ago. 


Value of Fat 


Butter making constitutes the 
earliest effort of man in the manu- 
facture of dairy products. This 
fact suggests the early recognition, 
among the keepers of milk-giving 
animals, of the superior value of 
the fat of milk. 

The history of butter seems to 
be tied quite strongly with the 
Hindoos, for in the Vedas, the 
sacred songs of the dwellers of Asi- 
atic India, it was written that be- 
tween 2,000 and 1,400 B.C., the 
Hindoos raised cattle, and valued 
them by their yield of butter. They 
used butter as a food, although its 
composition then was more like our 
present-day cheeses. 


Many Uses 


Butter found a multitude of uses 
other than as a food in ancient 
times, and each country or section 
had its own particular adaptation 
to the product. 

Butter was used by both the 
Greeks and the Romans as a stand- 
ard skin remedy, while a more spe- 
cial preparation, the soot of burned 
butter, was used for sore eyes. The 
Romans also favored butter as an 
ointment for the skin, believing 
that it enriched the skin. It was 
often the practice to soothe weary 
guests by pouring butter oil over 
their foreheads. 

Butter was used in some coun- 
tries as part of the bath prepara- 
tions. The Scotch smeared sheep 
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with it, but soon after it graduated 
into the home to be used as fuel for 
lamps in northern England and 
Scotland. 

In olden times, butter was an 
indication of wealth. It was of no 
concern how much coin a_ person 
possessed, but rather how much 
butter he had. The wealthy would 
cache their supplies under trees 
for safe keeping. Discoveries of such 
hoards in recent years give cre- 
dence to this ancient culture trait. 

The Irish and Scotch followed the 
practice of burying butter in peat 
bogs. In 1931, a wooden keg was 





unearthed in a peat bog in Skye, 
Scotland. A hard, solid mass with 
a rancid smell and a greasy touch 
was found in it, having been pre- 
served for centuries. The wooden 
keg was only one of many ways in 
which butter was preserved in the 
Scotch highlands. It has been found 
secreted in strips of bark and in 
many improvised containers. The 
purpose of secreting the butter was 
not only to store it, but to protect 
it from thieves and to ripen it. 

The fine food value of butter as 
a fresh product was not known in 
ancient times, for it was rarely 
eaten fresh. Instead, it was melted 
down and added to foods to give 
them a finer texture and a more 
appetizing look. 


In the United States 


Butter making in the United 
States started in the home. The 
first settlers used crude churns 


which were improved as time went 
on, but the manufacture was on a 
small scale at best. Farmers did 
make and store supplies of butter 
even before the days of mechanical 
refrigeration. Petrified butter in 
jars has been found in a spring- 






house near a creek in Douglas 
County, Missouri. Unfortunately it 
was not in edible form despite the 
preservative action of the cold run- 
ning stream, but it was white, 
looked like chalk, and was hard as 
rock, 

John Stewart is credited with op- 
erating one of the first creameries 
in the United States. In 1872 he 
started the Spring Branch creamery 
in Iowa. The power for operating 
the machinery was literally horse- 
power, for John Stewart had a blind 
horse which walked in a circle all 
day turning the wheel that supplied 
the power. The dependence upon 
inferior butterfat tests made most 
calculations inaccurate; this was 
not corrected until the Babcock 
test was perfected in 1892. 

One of the more important fac- 
tors in the development of the but- 
ter industry in_ this country, 
strangely enough, took place sev- 
eral thousand miles away in Den- 
mark. The growth of cooperatives 
in that country in 1882 induced 
many aggressive young men to en- 
ter an apprenticeship and become 
butter makers. This resulted in an 
oversupply of creamerymen, who 
migrated to the United States and 
there became pioneers in the cream- 
ery industry. 


Growth and Change 


To Stephen M. Babcock goes 
most of the credit for revolution- 
izing the dairy industry. The Bab- 
cock test enabled the dairy plant 
manager to determine how much 
fat he had in his milk, and how 
much he had to pay for it. It was 
a great advancement over the old 
haphazard systems. It helped in- 
fluence farmers in the relation of 
breed and feed to butterfat in milk. 
The test helped develop the butter 
industry because it indicated the 
amount of fat present for the ac- 
curate manufacture of the final 
product. 

The period since 1892 has been 
the most important, not only in the 
butter world alone, but also in the 

(Continued on page 35) 
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| New Farmall C, equipped with FARMALL TOUCH-CONTROL ... one 
of five all-purpose tractors with matched machines for every size 

j farm, and for every crop and soil condition. 
hes Spring, 1948 ...and new Iaternational Harvester 
Farm Machines are out in the fields, all over America. 


What an array of new IH equipment it is! Every ma- 
chine is the leader in its field, made by International 
Harvester, pace-setter in farm equipment manufacture. 
Every machine has been designed and built to make 
farm mechanization more complete and to bring addi- 
tional time and labor-saving advantages to the family 
farm. These machines are as up-to-date as tomorrow. 
They fit today’s way of farming, with the emphasis on 
soil conservation and better land use. They’re made for 
simple, convenient one-man operation. 


Your IH Dealer is the man to see about all that’s new 
in IH Farm Equipment. Every effort will be made to 
provide you with the machines you need. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 


— RET 


ea 


Leader in Farm Equipment Progress 
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yuieg cet the Feet - 


and NEW KA Equipment for Modern Farming 


Farmall Touch-Con- 
trol is a complete im- 
plement control. Hy- 
draulic power in both 
directions — power to 
lift implement from 
the ground and force 
it into the ground. 


<— New FARMALL 
SUPER-A tractor 
equipped with drill 

x planter and ferti- 

oe lizer attachment. 
: Farmall is a regis- 
Se tered trade-mark. 
Bis Only International 
: Harvester builds 
Farmall Tractors. 


1 
j 
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Smallest Farm- 
a the new 
FARMALL CUB 
tractor, with cul- 
tivator. This is a 
great combina- 
tion for fast cule 
tivation. 







A harvest with the 
new No. 45 Pickup 
Baler. Self-feeding, 
fully automatic. ... 
Farmall H (or tractor 
of equivalent power) 
handles it nicely. No 

auxiliary engine 

needed. 


<< Thenew,small No. 
4-E hammer mill to 
be powered by a 3, 5 
or 71% hp. electric mo- 
tor or the Farmall 
Cub Tractor. Handles 
all types of grains and 
feed. Ideal for over- 
head bin installa- 
tions. 


























































































































































































































































































































Mrs. Bowyer carefully dumped 
the egg into a little jar and set it 
on the window sill. “I'll take it 
around to the store this afternoon 
and change it for one that’s not 
rotten,” she said. When one gets a 
bad egg in England he doesn’t 
merely curse the eggman and throw 
it out; he preserves it as evidence, 
takes it to the store, lets the pro- 
prietor smell it, and calls for an 
exchange. 

When I arrived in England I was 
taken down to the local food of- 
fice, and after filling out a number 
of forms, was given a little book- 
let full of squares and numbers and 
told that this was my ration book. 
The book entitled me to the regular 
adult ration—not big, but at least 
one is nearly always sure of getting 
it. 

One is entitled to a_ shilling’s 
(25¢) worth of meat a week. The 
shilling will buy from two to four 
lamb chops. It can be turned into 
six or seven medium-sized ham- 
burgers, or, if you like steak, it 
will purchase a slice good for two 
moderate sized portions. The house- 
wife usually gets roasts to stretch 
her ration. Only those who want 
to binge for a day and starve for 
a week buy a steak. Certain meats 
such as liver, heart, offal, and saus- 
age made mainly of grain and spice, 
are available off ration. 








“No! No! Baxter — you don’t 
drain her like you do the tractor.” 
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Rationing in England 


by Sylvia Colt ’49 


The fat ration is particularly se- 
vere. Seven ounces of fat per week 
—one ounce of lard, two ounces of 
butter, and four ounces of mat- 
garine—are allotted each person. 
The margarine, sold colored, is ex- 
tremely good, and is difficult to dis- 
tinguish from butter. The sugar ra- 
tion is moderately liberal—eight 
ounces per week, and the tea ration, 
four ounces, usually holds out. 

A sliver of cheese and about one 
egg a week provide protein in addi- 
tion to that supplied by the meat. 
Milk is very scarce now due to an 
extremely dry summer, so the quart 
of milk allowed per week is often 
not available. 

Twenty eight points are allowed 
each month to buy canned goods, 
cereal, macaroni, and cookies. Every 
housewife goes through mental 
agony trying to decide between a 
tin of sliced peaches (twenty 
points) and a lot of oatmeal at four 
points a pound. Most of the more 
delectable foods have a high point 
value while dried peas and beans 
are low on the point as well as the 
demand scale. 

B.U.’s (bread units) are given 
out for bread, rolls, and cake. Po- 
tatoes, much to everyone’s dismay, 
went on ration in the fall. Three 
pounds a week—a medium-sized 
potato a day. This isn’t too bad if 
the potatoes are all good, but if one 
runs across a bad lot, “You’ve ’ad 
ig 

The crowning indignity of ra- 
tioning, the thing the Englishman 
hates the most, is the bacon ration, 
two ounces a fortnight. They have 
one whole meal of bacon and eggs 
every two weeks and then eat beans 
on toast, or dry porridge, the rest 
of the time. 

Vegetables and fruit are off ra- 
tion, as is fish. One can even have 
a smashing “whale meat” steak 
without giving up coupons. Whale 
meat is like a cheap cut of beef in 
consistency — stringy. But when 
cooked with an onion it has only a 
faint taste of fish. 

Special care is given to mothers 
and children. Mothers get extra 












milk, orange juice, meat and vita- 
min pills. Babies get inexpensive 
orange juice, cod liver oil and, for 
their first two years “National 
Dried Milk.” Nearly all schools 
have hot lunch programs. In the 
bigger cities the lunches are cooked 
in a central kitchen, then trucked 
to the school. Each child gets one 
half pint of milk at school and dur- 
ing the vacations there are centers 
at which this milk can be procured. 

Agricultural workers, miners and 
men in heavy industries get extra 
rations, another ounce or so_ of 
cheese a week. In nearly all factories 
and big offices canteens have been 
set up serving hot noon lunches. 
which do not dig into the individual 
ration. 

How one fares, foodwise, in Eng- 
land depends not so much on finan- 
cial position as upon geographic 
location and one’s job. To a farmer, 
rationing is a nuisance, but no 
great hardship. He usually has 
some chickens, a pig, and can get 
milk. Although the size of flocks for 
home use is controlled by grain ra- 
tioning, and four to six months’ 
bacon ration must be relinquished 
before a hog may be killed, he still 
comes out ahead. If one is travel- 
ing around a lot, he has the oppor- 
tunity to pick up unrationed things 
such as rabbits and fowl. Decent 
meat pies are available in York- 
shire, and Scotland is renowned for 
cake that doesn’t taste like colored 
bread. 

Troubles of rationing have drawn 
people closer together. Women in 
queues. discuss their common 
troubles and talk about the days 
when they'll be able to have a rice 
pudding and a real beef pie. 

They know that everyone is in 
the same boat, that few are getting 
favors from the black market, and 
that everyone is getting a fair share, 
little as it may be. They are tired 


(Continued on page 35) 





Sylvia Colt °49 continues her 
stories of England as she saw it 
last year. 
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IT’S MACHINERY POWER in farmers’ hands that prepares, sows 
and reaps most food crops today... 


it’s protection of this power that keeps tractors and trucks in 
best shape to grow and deliver the food needed by America 
and the world... 


and it’s Esso quality products that give your farm machinery 


good power-protection! 


But today’s demands for petroleum products are greater than 
at any time during the war! Our people are making an all-out 
effort to meet these needs ... and you can help, too—by avoiding 
all waste of fuels and lubricants on the farm! 


ESSO STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(SUCCESSOR TO COLONIAL BEACON OIL COMPANY) 


AGRICULTURAL STUDENTS: You’ll find many 
useful conservation tips and helpful hints 
on better farming — in the regularly pub- 
lished ESSO FARM NEWS. Ask your local 
Esso Distributor for a free subscription, or 
write direct to: Esso Farm News, Room 
77-7B 15 W. 51st St., New York 19, N. Y. 









Eddigate 


Restaurant 












































Good Food 








At Reasonable Prices 





























Sandwiches 
Steaks Chops 
Chili Con Carne 


Texas Hots 

















CLUB 


Grange 

The Cornell Grange elected four 
members to new posts during 
March. Ernest Schaufler was chosen 
master; Ken Dehm, overseer; Dan 
Barnhardt, assistant steward; and 
Louis Trunko, chaplain. 

These new officers will preside at 
the meeting April 6 in Warren Hall 
seminar room which will be open to 
all Grangers visiting Cornell’s Farm 
and Home Week. Mr. Harold Stan- 
ley, secretary of the State Grange, 
will be the speaker for the evening. 
































Open 7 A.M. — 7:30 P.M. 
409 Eddy St. 



























Open bowling every night 














starting April 10 
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EDDY STREET 
BOWLING ALLEY 


Phone 7517 



































420 Eddy Street 








































Floriculture 


March, not a notably flowery 
month, was a busy one for the Flori- 
culture Club. Events included a de- 
partmental buffet supper which 
brought together persons interested 
in all phases of fioriculture, a square 
dance, and judging team competi- 
tions in Chicago over the weekend 
of March 20. 

Professor Kenneth Washburn of 
the Department of Fine Arts in the 
College of Arts and Sciences spoke 
at the last meeting, describing the 
role of art in everyday life. 


Poultry 

The Poultry Club will open its 
April 7 meeting to Farm and Home 
Week guests. Max M. Brender, one 
of New York State’s leading poultry 
breeders and president of the New 
York Poultry Improvement Board, 
will detail the fine points of a sound 
breeding program at the gathering. 
The group will convene at 8 p.m. 


April 7 in Rice Hall 100. 
4-H 


Professor Lincoln Kelsey spoke 
to 4-H members about Farm and 
Home Week at a recent meeting. He 


NEWS 


mentioned the early history of Cor- 
nell’s Farm and Home Week and 
outlined its growth to the present 
day. Kelsey predicts that the 1948 
session will be one of the largest and 
most successful of these pilgrimages 
to the “Mecca” of New York State 
agriculture. 

4-H members will serve on the 
student committees which will bear 
much of the responsibility this year. 
Student labor will man the emer- 
gency eating facilities and perform 
assorted tasks ranging from traffic 
patrol to demonstrations of new 
agricultural methods. 


Sears Scholarship 

A color movie on the preserva- 
tion of our national forests was fea- 
tured at a recent meeting of the 
Sears Scholarship Club. A compre- 
hensive picture, it covered timber 
wastes, reforestation, the present 
uses of lumber, and the most desir- 
able varieties of trees for our for- 
ests. 


F.F.A. 


Philip Ackerman 48 was elected 
president at the last meeting. He 
has initiated an unofficial member- 
ship drive which has already netted 
11 new members. 

During Farm and Home Week 
FFA members will be in charge of 
traffic regulation, directing visitors’ 
cars about the campus and to park- 
ing places. They also intend to show 
movies on FFA Camp and young 
vocational agriculture. 





Ho-Nun-de-Kah 


At its last meeting Professor 
Stanley Warren prepared Ho-Nun- 
de-Kah for its duties during Farm 
and Home Week with a talk on the 
history of the Week, its purposes, 
outstanding events and organiza- 
tion. 
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The Dairymen’s League 
Is Like a 3-Legged Stool 





The strength of the Dairymen’s League comes from a 


milkshed-wide membership, an aggressive sales division 
and the facilities to handle all of the milk produced. 


HE Dairymen’s League has had long and valuable 

experience in the milk industry. For more than forty 
years League members have worked together to im- 
prove the lot of the dairy farmer in the New York 
Milkshed. For more than a quarter of a century League 
members have been banded together in a milk mar- 
keting cooperative. These years of experience have 
taught league members that to do a real job a milk 
marketing cooperative must be like a three-legged stool. 
It must have the facilities to handle the milk pro- 
duced by its members; a strong sales force to market 
that milk; and a milkshed-wide membership that lends 
strength when the cooperative speaks for the dairy 
farmer. League members know that the true benefits 
of a milk marketing cooperative do not come from any 
one “leg,” but that all three must be strong and equally 
balanced to serve them best. 


League Members Built For Themselves 


More than a quarter of 


century ago, League 
members found that it was not enough for dairy 


farmers to band together. A strong membership gave 
them bargaining power but they didn’t have anything 
to back up their talk. And so League members built 
for themselves. They built country plants and city 
plants; they bought trucks and the many other neces- 
sary facilities to handle their own milk. 

Along with the facilities to handle their milk, 
League members built a sales force that enables them 
to sell their milk and milk products on the very best 
markets; one that is constantly searching for new 
ways to improve the milk market. League members 
have acquired city markets both upstate and in the 
metropolitan area. 

League members have learned that they need these 
three “legs”: membership, sales and facilities. Only a 


milkshed-wide cooperative with all-around strength 

can get the results that make dairy farming in the 
New York Milkshed a sound business. Farmers are 
joining the League daily because they are looking be- 
yond just today. They know that through the strength 
of the League and its wide experience they can always 
find a secure market for their number one crop. 
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ATTENTION! “AG” STUDENTS! 











Make extra money during summer vacation months introducing 








new Soil Conservation Farm Equipment item in your farm neighbor- 








hood. Big time and money saver. No competition. Approved by lead- 





ing “Ag” colleges and soil experts. Nationally advertised. Many ter- 
ritories open. Write Box 1, Cornell Countryman, State College of 


Agriculture, Ithaca, New York. 
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@ Nitragin scientists are continually 
experimenting with new and special 
strains of legume bacteria. This is of 
value when a new legume is found or 
when an improved strain of a com- ois of this thirty-ocre field of red clover 
mon legume is developed. Research “ot nacloted with NITRAGIN: 1 cout 
in the Nitragin laboratories is a con- $999. 

tinuing study to find more effective 

bacteria strains, to improve carrier FR EE BULLETINS 
media and production processes. Get these bulletine—they tell how te 
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to better results for farmers. It has and richer hay. . . .% 
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THE NITRAGIN CO. INC., 3929 N. BOOTH ST., MILWAUKEE, WIA 


Feeding Folks 
(Continued from page 11) 
supply take them to the steam 

table as they are needed. 

On the other side of the meat 
unit is the vegetable unit. Persons 
working here bring the washed 
vegetables from the other side of 
the salad unit. “Do you always 
serve potatoes, and broccoli besides 
some other vegetables?” you in- 
quire. We answer “Yes” and “No.” 
Potatoes, yes. Broccoli, no, but at 
least one green vegetable is always 
on the menu. If not broccoli, then 
spinach, kale, beet greens or the 
like. 

“Why is it that the green vege- 
tables here are always green in- 
stead of gray or brown as I’ve 
sometimes had them?” An explana- 
tion of the high quality food used 
and the quick cookery methods fol- 
lows. You may look slightly bewil- 
dered by the home ec terminology 
so we decide that it’s about time 
you saw the bake shop. 

This, the largest of the various 
units, is where all the cakes, pies, 
custards, other. desserts and those 
delicious hot muffins are made. 
“Wouldn’t someone have a won- 
derful time licking the icing pans 
here?” We agree that they would 
and ask you to please stop drooling. 
Our tour ends with the large ovens, 
the table where the pastry is rolled 
out, the electric mixers and finally 
the sinks where the patient “pot 
and pan” boy washes all the dishes 
and utensils used here. 

After a little difficulty in luring 
you away from the bakeshop, we 
leave the kitchen and extend an in- 
vitation to come again and bring 
your friends so they, too, can see 
how this business of “feeding folks” 
can be so very efficient and at the 
same time, fun. 


Compliments of 


THE CHINESE LAUNDRY 
324 E. State St. 


















UNIVERSITY TAILOR SHOP 
204 Dryden Road 
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609 N. Tioga St. 





Advance-Design 


TRUCKS 





Try Homogenized 
Vitamin D Milk 


with Cream 





For 


Advance-Design 


FEATURES 


AT 





Every Drop 


201-203 E. Tompkins St. 
ITHACA, N. Y. 


Phone 2153 





Ag-Domecon Association extends a welcome to all of the Farm and Home 
Week Guests and presents this program to help them find their way around while 
they are here. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 6 


2 P.M. Food and World Recovery. By Dean W. |. Myers and H. F. Degraff 
in Bailey Hall 


4 P.M. Rice Debate Stage in Warren Hall Auditorium 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 7 
11 A.M. Youth Today. By Dean E. L. Vincent. Home Economics Auditorium. 


12M. Dating and Marriage. By E. V. Pope. Room 339, Martha Van Rens- 
selaer. 


2 P.M. Use of Atomic Energy. By John Dunning, Bailey Hall. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 8 


2 P.M. Rural Woman’s part in World Leadership, by Mrs. Raymond Sayre, 
President of Associated Country Women of the World. 


4 P.M. Your voice on the radio. Personal interviews using a wire recorder. 
Nita Albers. Room 3M11, Martha Van Rensselaer. 


8 P.M. Eastman Stage. Warren Hall Auditorium. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 9 
2 P.M. Address by Lieutenant Governor Joseph Hanley. Bailey Hall. 


1 P.M. til 5 P.M. Student Livestock Fitting and Showmanship Contest. Judg- 
ing Pavilion. (See page 28 for list of entries). 


4 P.M. Your voice on the radio. Personal interviews using the wire recorder. 
Nita Albers. Room 3M11 Martha Van Rensselaer. 





CHEVROLET 





College Chevrolet Co. 
Inc. 




























































































































































































































Ingram’s 
RESTAURANT — GRILL 


Special 


New York Sandwiches 


OPEN UNTIL 2 A.M. 


105-107 





N. Aurora St. 





A. Andrews 
Confectionery Shop 


Homemade Candy 


Fresh Every Day 


Next to Strand Theatre 


308 £. State Street 











Fishing is a man’s sport! And by 
the Grace of God may it remain 
so. For years a rolling pin has been 
considered the most dangerous im- 
plement ever to be used by the 
fairer sex, but that was before wo- 
men took up flycasting. A flyrod in 
the hands of an expert is a thing 
of beauty. Likewise, in the hands 
of a woman it becomes a cross be- 
tween a buggy whip and an atom 
bomb. 

If any of you Joes like both girls 
and fishing, you had better give 
one up; they don’t mix. If you think 
that that beautiful queen you had 
down for Junior Week would look 
luscious in fishing togs and you’ve 
invited her out to the lake for a 
fishing trip, brother, you had better 
pay up your insurance. She was 
dynamite in an evening gown and if 
she once gets hold of a fly rod she’s 
sure to explode. 

Take it from me, boys, I know. 
Last spring I met a gorgeous doll, 
whom I shall just call Patricia. She 
was five-feet four, as pretty as Tur- 
ner and had more curves than the 
Storm King Highway. She was the 
best dancer I’ve ever seen, the best 
talker and the best—well, never 
mind that. And what was even bet- 
ter—she liked me. All of which is 
unusual since I’m the kind of guy 
the girls take one look at and say, 
“Get back in your apple, Worm.” 

But to get back to the story—I 
then proceeded to pull the world 
down around my neck by doing 
the unpardonable—I asked her if 
she would like to go fishing. I de- 
scribed the place. A little lake, 
surrounded by pine trees, a_ big 
moon. 

What was worse, she accepted. 

D-Day came and it was a beaut. 
The fish were biting, the sky was 
clear, and then things began to 
happen. As soon as Pat picked up 
the flyrod the scene changed. What 
had been a peaceful wilderness lake 


Engineer: Did you take a bath 
last night? 


Lawyer: No! Is one missing? 





Danger, Female Flycaster 


by Cod Fish 








turned into London Harbor during 
the blitz. She raised the pole over 
her shoulder in true style and I sat 
back and smiled proudly. Then 
she whipped it forward with the 
speed of a jet plane. WHOOSH! 
RIP! YEEEOW! I thought I'd 
been hit by a .30-.30. I finally re- 
alized what had happened. When 
she swung the pole ahead, she had 
imbedded a Royal Coachman deep 
in my ear. I had one of the most 
destructive and deadly earrings ever 
created. 

Oh, well, everyone makes mis- 
takes, I thought, as I cut the fly 
out of my ear. It didn’t take me 
long to discover how true that state- 
ment is. I had made a mistake in 
asking her to go fishing. Before 
night came, she had broken three 
rod tips, upset the boat twice, lost 
$7.50 worth of flies and hooked me 
four times. Believe me, I was never 
so glad to see a sunset in my life. 

The moral of the story is this: 
When a fellow gives a girl a line, 
pretty soon he'll hook her—and 
then she'll reel him in. Well, so long 
suckers, good fishing (if you give 
up girls) and good luck (if you 
give up fishing). You'll need it. 


Cod Fish, alias Frank Simpson 
51, is a pre-vet who hails from 
Port Jervis, New York—the land 
of the Shawangunks. 





“The boss must be one of those 


gentleman farmers — he keeps 
telling me about ‘sowing his wild 
oats’.” 


THe CorNELL COUNRTYMAN 


Welcome 


Farm & Home Week Visitors 


Meet your friends in the congenial 


atmosphere of the Wilcox Press, Inc. 


Clark Clar rt Ithaca, N. Y. 


Dinner served daily from 12 till 8:30 


Private parties and banquets accommodated 


Phone 9651 106 N. Tioga St. 


GREETINGS TO FARM AND HOME WEEK VISITORS 


A visit to Cornell is not complete without a call at the Cornell Co-op, the campus 


store, located in Barnes Hall, opposite Willard Straight. 


CORNELL GIFTS CORNELL POST CARDS 
and SOUVENIRS and POST OFFICE 


CORNELL SPORT SHIRTS 
and CREW HATS 


Our Photographic Department serves all Farm and Home Bureaus. 


And we can serve you with everything from film to cameras. 


Candy and Tobaccos Toilet Goods and Cosmetics 
Athletic Equipment 


IT’S A COMPLETE COLLEGE STORE 


THE CORNELL CO-OP 


BARNES HALL OPPOSITE WILLARD STRAIGHT ON THE CAMPUS 


ApriL, 1948 









Livestock Show Program 












































THIRTY-FOURTH ANNUAL 19. Cornell Pledge Gracie ....Josephine Washburn, Gansevoort 
STUDENTS’ LIVESTOCK SHOW 20. Cornell Pledge Collie ................0..0........ Francis Poplasky, Utica 
JUDGING PAVILION 21. Cornell Pledge Hannah ..Douglas Murray, DeKalb Junction 
FRIDAY, APRIL 9, 1948 22. Cornell Pledge Maureen .................. Wilbur Pope, Smithville 
1:00 P.M. Class No. #+—HOLSTEIN TWO-YEAR-OLDS 
Superintendent of ShOW -.......0000c-0000000 John B. Dewey, Syracuse 23. Cornell Masterpiece Maid ....... Francis Simpson, Port Jervis 
Assistant Superintendent .................... Bernard Stanton, Greenville 24. Cornell Masterpiece Doll ................ John H. Wheeler, Florida 
Shusnerers ...Raymond Lindsey, Sandy Creek 25. Cornell Pledge Claudia ...Armin H. Furrer, Pottsville, Pa. 
: Sumner Griffin, Jewett 26. Cornell Pledge Vera ............ Sabra Baker, College Park, Md. 
OFFICIAL JUDGES : 27. Cornell Pledge Austine ............ Edwin Kinne, North Chatham 
SPR INO RONEN occ ereoatrcetventae ees Henry Thomas, Cortland Class No. 5—AGED BROWN SWISS COWS 
RR John Frenzel, Eden 28. Cornell Columbus Sadie ....Owen Jones, New Haven, Conn. 
oo ee Morton Adams, Sodus 29. Cornell Columbus Reva ............ J. Douglas Dodds, Champlain 
Oe TREES OH Frank Wiley, Victor 30. Cornell Columbus Jackie ....................Richard Burns, Verdoy 
ieee Cer ase fete em Lester Greene, Groton 31. Cornell Columbus Callie ..... ......Charles Gimbrone, Buffalo 
DAIRY CATTLE 32. Cornell Columbus Alson .................... Clifford Grippin, Ithaca 
Superintendent .......ccc00cceccc--- Douglas Murray, DeKalb Junction 33. Cornell Columbus Maris ................ Herbert Black, Marcellus 
Class No. 1—AGED HOLSTEIN COWS Class No. 6—-BROWN SWISS TWO0O-YEAR-OLDS 
ssi tee Rae Philip Davis, Kerhonkson 3+ Cornell Windsor Cute ................. Wesley Engst, Cazenovia 
(imate Gloria Holmes, Great Valley 35. Cornell Windsor Susie ..... ......Leslie Warfield, New Haven 
. eee Dihte Celene Richard Coyne, Avon 36. Cornell Windsor Kathleen . Stuart Alexander, Cortland 
4. Cornell Pledge Tulip -........... Warren Wigsten, Poughkeepsie 3 \ . Class No. 7--GUERNSEY COWS : 
5. Cornell Pledge Dallas .................... Raymond Lahue, Camden 37. Cornell General Francis ae -oeeLeon Oliver, Delmar 
6. Cornell Pledge Venue ....Arthur Chadbourne, Hallowell, Me. 38. Cornell General C arlotta ........August Anderson, Long Eddy 
, tiie keeeiels Diiete Donald House, Avon 39. Cornell Barbarian Hopeful ..Fred Lengemann, Brooklyn 
Oe he ee Robert Hill, Skaneateles +0. Cornell Demonstrator Rex Edward Light, No. Chatham 
‘tea iit ihe Joseph Slisz, Buffalo 41. Cornell General Ramon . Edward Kinbacker, Brooklyn 
Class No. 2—HOLSTEIN FOUR-YEAR-OLDS 42. Cornell General Annie . .......-.Lindsey Trerise, Potsdam 
10. Cornell Pathfinder Colanthus ....... Maurice Mix, Heuvelton 43. Cornell General JU eeeanneeveeeeeeecesenn pect Fred Strawson 
11. Cornell Pledge Clarise ................ Edward Light, No. Chatham 44. Cornell General Olive . ...Harold Vroman, Middleburgh 
12. Cornell Pledge Joyce ..... _J. Douglas Dodds, Champlain 45. Cornell Barbarian Edie cesses Harold Hait, Hobart 
13. Chieftain Dolly Sylvia ........................ Lawrence Specht, Roscoe p « lass No. 8—JERSEY COWS 
i+. Cornell Pathfinder Amanda .................... Alfred Lasky, Ithaca +6. Couragous Roayety -.....-.. Dusty Raymond, Johnstown, Pa. 
15. Cornell Pledge Janet ...cccccscsssscsesce--- Ralph Graves, Ilion 47. Remus Lucky Trinket .................... George Allhusen, Highland 
16. Cornell Pledge Austindale ........................ Paul West, Attica 48. Cornell Pedro Mona ...........---....-.--- David Nagel, Flushing 
Class No. 3—HOLSTEIN THREE-YEAR-OLDS 49. Victorious Joyful vse m = Ann Kandiko, Ancram 
17. Cornell Masterpiece Marian....................... Shirley McElwain, 50. Cornell Pedro Lassie ............. ..Francis Young, Lockport 
Ft. Covington 51. Cornell Lad’s Sybil vsssvese--Helen Sanford, South Kortright 
18. Cornell Masterpiece Zill .........................- Daniel Coyne, Avon (Continued on page 30) 




















Empire Livestock Marketing Cooperative 


. . « A Dependable Marketing Service for New York State Farmers 





E MPIRE Livestock Marketing Cooperative was founded in ABLE PERSONNEL. Empire markets are managed by men 
1946 by five leading New York farm groups* to provide New whose character and ability qualify them for their work. They 
York farmers with a co-ordinated, state-wide marketing system. know that to assure steady returns to farmers they must be fair 
Their foresight—and the cooperation of former market opera- to everyone . .. producers and buyers alike. 
tors, livestock dealers, farmers and buyers—has enabled this DEPENDABLE SERVICE. Empire stresses service rather 
new organization to render a marketing service in certain areas than commissions. Every person who consigns livestock to an 
that is both dependable and available to anyone who needs it. Empire market can be certain that he will get a fair price: 
Here is how Empire has worked for farmers during the one that is in line with what other consignors receive for the 
short time it has been operating: same grade of livestock on the same day. 


mpire’s patrons are proud of these four livestock outlets 
and the services they are providing as evidenced by increased 
volume each week. The advances which the cooperative has 


AVAILABLE MARKETS. Empire today has four ideally 
located livestock markets at Argyle, Bath, Greene and Gouver- 


neur. These markets cperate on a well-planned system of honest made to date could not have been made without the cooperation 
weight, rapid handling and general fair dealings . . . practices of both the buyers and sellers. In the belief that this whole- 
which have attracted increased numbers of consignments for hearted response will continue, Empire looks forward to the 
buyers who are able to return top market prices to livestock time when it can serve more farmers by establishing additional 
owners. 










markets where they are needed. 


Empire Livestock Marketing Cooperative 


HOME OFFICE: ITHACA, N. Y. 


WEEKLY AUCTIONS AT: 






Argyle—Greenwich Road R.D. No. 5 
ARGYLE, NEW YORK GOUVERNEUR, NEW YORK 












118 Wilson Street Canal Street 
BATH, NEW YORK GREENE, NEW YORK 




















*The New York State Farm Bureau Federation, the New 
York State Grange, the Dairymen’s League Cooperative Asso- 
ciation, the Cooperative Grange League Federation Exchange 
and the Producers Cooperative Commission Association. 






Tue CorNELL COUNRTYMAN 


COCHRAN FARM 


North Salem, N. Y. 


Purebred Registered Aberdeen-Angus Cattle 


Senior Herd Sire: ANKONY BLACKBAR 


Junior Herd Sires: Two fine Sunbeam bulls: 


R.L.S. Prince Eric 26 


by Prince Eric of Sunbeam 


R.L.S. Black Prince 14” 
by Prince Sunbeam 46 


with an impressive herd of 50 breeding females. 


Aiken Knox, Manager G. A. Cochran, Owner 


Apri, 1948 


































































Livestock Program (Continued from page 28) 82. C.U. Bocaldo Domino 7 Thomas Willis, Garden City 
83. C.U. Lady Domino T 3rd -Kenly Bovard, Tarentum, Pa. 
Pe HORSES E Class No. 16—HEREFORD HEIFER CALVES 
Superintendent : weones oeeensee : Fred Dean, Ithaca 84. C.U. Starlight ist Laura Cassedy, Mechanicville 
~— ae 9—BELGIAN \ EARLING COLTS - 85.400). Starlight 2nd Mary Farrell, Brewster 
a tae stesgaegent a ee 86. C.U. Starlight 3rd ue $tewart Fish, Ithaca 
54. Cornell’s Blondie Boy Marion Schott, East Meadow st ale Class No. 17—MIXED STEER CLASS . 
3 ee ea 5 Eee 87. Cornell Lad Max Peterson, Lowville 
eee : Class No. 10—BELGIAN MARES ‘ 88. Cornellian Samuel Steiger, New York 
55. Nora Crotti Eari MacArthur, Deposit SWINE 
*. Cornell's Princess Elizabeth Harri, Belmore Superintendent . Abram J. Relyea, Guilderland 
57, Cornell’s Rosa = Bill Bair, Ford City, Pa. Class No. 18S—CHESTER WHITE GILTS 
58. Cornell’s Nora DeLaTour George Anderson, Buffalo 89. 407 ; Roger Lukes, Larchmont 
59. Cornell's Victoria ~-- Fred Dean, Ithaca 90. 405 Wilbur Pope, Smithville 
60. Cornell’s Norma, DeLal our . Gordon W oeller, Oakfield 91. 404 ....John Newell, Willoughby 
Class No. 11—PERCHERON MARES ; 92. 400 George Wells, Roslyn 
61. Corrine Defender Frank Simpson, Port Jervis Class No. 19-—YORKSHIRE GILTS ; 
62. Cornell’s Gladalea Robert Wainwright, Mohawk 93. 429 William Sovocool, Oneonta 
63. Cornell’s Gladys Gloria Holmes, Great Valley 94. 420 John Noble, Linwood 
64+. Cornell’s Curlea Theresa Novotny, Yonkers 95. 423 Francis Trerise, Potsdam 
BEEF CATTLE 96. 434 William Cheney, Bemus Point 
Superintendent Owen Jones, New Haven, Conn. Class No. 20—BERKSHIRE GILTS 
Class No. 12—ANGUS YEARLING HEIFERS 97. 440 Vincent Marshall, Brooklyn 
65. Cornell Kinden Walter Kreutter, Jr., Attica 98. 420 Abram Relyea, Guilderland 
66. Cornell Quality Dwight S. Miller, Kent, Conn. 99. 410 Raymond Bodner, Poughkeepsie 
67. Cornell Pride Harry Schwarzweller, Brooklyn 100. 432 Curtis Place, Millbrook 
68. Cornell Barbara Edward Grano, Jr., Thornwood Class No. 21—BERKSHIRE GILTS 
69. Cornell Eisa ...James Egan, Nassau 101. 400 Lafayette Knapp, Dryden 
70. Cornell Barbara 2nd William Chensy, Bemus Point 102. 405 Millard Irving, E. Aurora 
71. Euratia Cornell Henry Bahnsen, Flushing 103. 412 Chin-Hsu Liu, China 
Class No. 13—ANGUS HEIFER CALVES 104. 416 : .....Walter Kahabka, Dryden 
72. Cornell Kinden 2nd -Mary Lou Fister, Canaan SHEEP 
73. Cornell Barbara 3rd Gloria Holmes, Great Valley Superintendent Stewart Fish, Ithaca 
74. Cornell Eisa 2nd ....Marilyn Baurle, Ithaca Class No. 22—H.AMPSHIRE EWES 
75. Cornell Elba 2nd Alice Tarbell, North Bangor 105. CU440 Robert V. Call, Jr., Batavia 
Class No. 14—ANGUS STEER CALVES 106. CU443 Martin E. Gannon, Stillwater 
76. Cornellian ‘5” Marilyn Baurle, Ithaca 107. CU448 David A. Nagel, Flushing 
77. Cornellian “+” William Herr, Westminster, Md. 108. CU455 John Purdy, Canandaigua 
78. Cornellian “6” David Morrow, Elma Class No. 23--DORSET EWES 
79. Cornellian “3” Livingston Mulligan, Avon 109. CU2266 Donald T. Beecher, Lima 
80. Cornellian ‘2” Martin Cannon, Stillwater 110. CU2268 Edward Grano, Jr., Thornwood 
Class No. 15--HEREFORD YEARLING HEIFERS 111. CU2271 Roger Lukes, Larchmont 
81. C.U. Lady Domino D Richard Darley, Port Crane 112. CU2278 William Stevely, Rochester 
















We' re Holding Onen House 


ES, every afternoon during FARM AND HOME WEEK, tours will be conducted 


of the cooperative headquarters located on the Judd Falls Road south of the 





campus. Our doors will be open wide to every visitor every day from 1 to 4 P.M. 


We are sorry that we will be unable to conduct tours through the morning, 





as they would interfere with the collecting and processing which must be done 
on schedule to meet the mail trains. But come in the afternoon — any day — and 


see one of the largest collections of outstanding herd-improving sires in the world. 






3e sure to ask us for your reference 

copy of the latest edition Bull Pedigree 

book. 174 pages, 134 illustrations, his- 

tory and proof of outstanding N.Y.A. 
sires st 35c 

B.C. sires, just 35c. INCORPORATED 

PHONE 2571 R.0.2 ITHACA. NEW YORK 


‘THe CorNELL COUNRTYMAN 





HE sunrise looks no different ... the apple 

blossoms smell the same... the chirp of 
the robin is unchanged, but we are living in an 
exciting new world. 


Our scientists have probed the secrets of 
nature to give us super crops, atomic energy, 
and other wonders that promise a more abun- 
dant life for all of us. Our statesmen are striving 
to transform the word “peace” into a way of 
life—to make all nations good neighbors. We 


Dawn of a New Era! 














are at the threshold of a new age in which all 
mankind may enjoy a fuller, happier life. 


John Deere is helping to shape this new 
world. Our factories are tempering a century of 
manufacturing experience with war-proved 
techniques and post-war developments to create 
and build new and better farm equipment. Our 
facilities are constantly growing—we’re work- 
ing around the clock to help produce the flood 
of new implements the American farmer must 
have to feed our hopeful new world. 


JOHN DEERE 


MOLINE, 


ILLINOIS 








ApRIL, 1948 






Rural Radio 


(Continued from paye 15) 


time will be devoted to programs of 
farm interest. Stations will be pro- 
vided with weather equipment for 
use in making frequent and detailed 
reports. Advice from the state col- 
leges and the U.S.D.A. will also aid 
farmers in determining when to do 
jobs which depend on the weather. 
Marketing summaries from nearby 
auctions and large national stock 
yards will be compiled so farmers 
will know the best time to sell eggs 
or veal calves. 

News reports analyzed by men 
who understand economics and ag- 
riculture will be broadcast several 
times a day with a special arrange- 
ment for news services from Wash- 
ington and Albany. Youth organi- 
zations — 4-H, F.F.A., Juvenile 
Grangers—will be given an oppor- 
tunity to air their activities at the 
time of day when the young folk 
can participate in, or listen to, the 
programs. It is hoped to round out 
the schedule with programs from 
which families as a whole will gain 
enjoyment — quiz sessions, plays 


Lesson 
for 
Tomorrow 


New Library 
(Continued from page 12) 

about 3250 square feet and offices 
for the librarian and secretary. A 
mezzanine over these rooms. will 
have a staff room and a kitchenette, 
two bibliographic conference rooms, 
a map room, film room, and three 
offices for visitors doing research 
work, 

The basement will include a re- 
ceiving room directly connected by 
stairs and elevator with all levels. 
Besides some storage space, there 
will be a room suitable for any lib- 
rary use. 

New York state has already ap- 
propriated $1,529,000 for the build- 
ing. The plans are just about com- 
plete. Construction waits only for 
more favorable building conditions. 

“Meet me at the libe at eleven.” 

“OK, second floor reading room, 
the table in the corner.” 

And you'll be sure of a table, too, 
because we're going to have a new 
library with loads of books, and 
seats for all! 


about developments affecting rural 
people, and easy-to-listen-to music. 


Tomorrow’s leaders of the agricultural industry —the students of 
today—can profit by the wartime lesson in cooperation learned by 
the meat industry. Remember—your success as individuals is 
dependent on the success of the entire industry. Tuck away this 
thought for the future—your future. Resolve that you will bring 
into the business—together with the specialized knowledge you are 
acquiring —the ability to cooperate. Help to continue the spirit 
which made possible the industry’s great record of production 
during the war. Together—we can all succeed. 


ARMOUR ana Company 


12th Annual 


det 


eae ANGUS 
Northeastern 
Association 


Sale 


Cornell University, 
Livestock Judging Pavilion, 
Saturday, May Ist 
e 


6 BREEDING AGE BULLS 


That have character, scale and 
that indefinable something that 
stamps a breeding bull. 


SHOW 9:30 A.M. 
SALE 1:00 P.M. 


e 
44 HEIFERS 


Every one old enough to breed in 
‘48. Many safe in calf to bulls 
whose offspring vou will be mighty 
proud to have in your herd. 


All from TB Accredited and 
Bangs Free Approved Herds 


e 
BOYS AND GIRLS! 


Three heifers in this sale are 
especially reserved for you. Nobody 
over 21 can bid on them. Here is 
YOUR chance to start your own 
herd without too much competition. 
These are good heifers—and well 
bred. Come and see for yourself 


Sf 


4-H & FFA 
JUDGING CONTEST 
9:30 A.M. 


Many Prizes ! 
Sf 


For catalog write 
Myron Fuerst, Sale Megr., 
Box F., 


Pine Plains, N. Y. 
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Babcock 


has related the following incident: 
He was riding with Mr. Babcock 
to a meeting in western New York. 
Being in a perpetual hurry, Bab- 
cock was as usual driving at a good 
clip, at the same time expounding 
a certain theory with much deter- 
mination. The car failed to make a 
turn and swerved across the shoul- 
der into a field. Mr. Babcock swung 
the car back onto the road without 
stopping, continuing his conversa- 
tion without losing a word. 

All of the characteristics which 
are Babcock’s, all of the activities 
in which he has engaged, and all 
those ideas which he has originated 
or pushed, point in one direction— 
the future. With his discerning 
mind always looking forward, he 
has established foundations that 
were firm, leaving the project in 
capable hands only to start anew 
in another field. James A. McCon- 
nell, general manager of the G.L.F., 
in speaking of the policies Babcock 
has established, said, “Over and 
over again we have tested the 
fundamental policies, both in con- 
cept and in practical operation, and 
found them to be sound and con- 
structive and always in the interest 
of northeastern agriculture.” 

If we as students are to reach 
our goals, to help agriculture to 
gain its promising future, we may 
well look to H. E. Babcock as a 


model of earnest, energetic fore- 


(Continued from page 7) 





sightedness. 


Atoms (Continued from page 15) 
rates of application, and with dif- 
ferent methods of placement. Valu- 
able information should be gained 
at the same time by the Depart- 
ment of Animal Nutrition concern- 
ing the distribution of phosphorus 
in the animal. 

An era of atomic agriculture is 
approaching. Research to gain a 
better understanding of present 
farming methods may be only one 
step, since there are already indica- 
tions that treating seeds with radio- 
active salts may increase yields. 
Men at Cornell and research centers 
throughout the world are becoming 
increasingly aware of the fact that 
the powerful, destructive, atom may 
actually be rounded up, domesti- 
cated, and hitched to progress in 
agriculture. 


Apri, 1948 








Revised Edition . . . 
OUR ENEMY THE 


TERMITE 


By THOMAS ELLIOTT SNYDER 
Senior Entomologist of the Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine, Agricultural Research Administration, 

United States Department of Agriculture. 

THE LIFE HISTORY and control of termites or 
“white ants” are here presented in a readable and tech- 
nically accurate book by a foremost world authority. Dr. 
Snyder, from a background of more than thirty-nine years 
of experience in field and laboratory, discusses first the en- 
tomological then the economic aspects of termites. 

In this revised edition keys to the general or major 
groups of termites of the United States, based on both 
structural characteristics and habits, have been added. 
The origin of termite castes is now traced to the inhibition 
theory. Many new illustrations have been added to the 
text. 

The first six chapters discuss the place of termites 
among insects, their life history and habits. The five re- 
maining chapters tell the damage that termites do, and the 
fundamental principles of control are described in detail 
to serve as a guide for standard procedure by the com- 
mercial operator, as well as to give the house owner some 
idea as to minimum requirements. Practical suggestions 
are given for dealing with termites and the various methods 
of control are discussed. 


261 pages, 84 illustrations, $3.50 


Comstock Publishing Co. 
INCORPORATED 
Ithaca, New York 


































































































































































































































Dr. Clarence Ilering has been ap- 
pointed dean of the new School of 
Veterinary Medicine which is being 
organized on the Davis, California 
campus of the University of Cali- 
fornia. 

1912 

Carl G. Wooster, president of 
Wooster Fruit Farms, Inc., Union 
Hill, has been named chairman of 
the board of the Buffalo branch 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York. 

1914 

Professor Leslie E. Card, head 
of the Animal Science Department 
of the College of Agriculture of the 
University of Illinois, has received 
the Illinois Poultry Industry Award. 

1915 

D. Spencer Hatch is chief of the 
division of extension education con- 
nected with the new Inter-Ameri- 
can Institute of Agricultural Sci- 
ences at Turrialba, Costa Rica. 

1920 

J. Stanley Earl was re-elected 
president of the New York State 
Artificial Breeders’ 
Inc. 


Cooperative, 


1931 
E. Stotz is district 
ranger of the northern district of 
the Allegheny National Forest, 
Sheffield, Pa. 

Lewis C. Maisenhelder is silvicul- 
turist at the Delta branch station 
of the Southern Forest Experimen- 
tation, doing forest management re- 
search. 


Lawrence 


1934 
Elizabeth B. Tracy is now with 
the nutrition research laboratory of 
Swift & Co. 
1936 
Helen B. Wright is now super- 
visor of dormitory dining rooms at 






34 


Western Reserve University, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 
1937 

Nicholas A. Jamba is now vice- 
president of the National Bank and 
‘Trust Company at Norwich, N. Y., 
in charge of the agricultural credit 
department of this bank and_ its 
several branch banks. Norman 
Thomson °39, and Paul Barrett °47, 
are also employed by the bank. 

Howard Conklin, with a Ph.D. in 
ag economics, is now Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Land Economics at Cor- 
nell. 

1938 

Charles A. Guszewich, former as- 
sistant editor of the New York Hol- 
stein-Friesian teaching 
agriculture at Gilbertsville Central 
School. 


News, is 


1940 

Esther Button, who has been 
teaching home economics at Tully, 
N. Y., is now Mrs. Stanley Murphy. 

Lloyd Slater has been with P & C 
Family Foods as an accountant, 
and is now Assistant Professor of 
Marketing, engaged in 
work. 


extension 


1942 

Ruth Hyde is getting her M.S. 
at the University of Michigan. In- 
cluded in her course of study is a 
year of training at the Merrill Pal- 
mer School in Detroit. 

LeRoy D. Bannister has recently 
become the manager of the Lake 
Placid Club Farm, Essex County. 

1944 
Naas has spent three 
years in the Columbia University 
Presbyterian Hospital School of 
Nursing, and is now a public health 
nurse for the Towns of Hamlin and 
Clarkson. 

Marguerite Ruckle was recently 
married to Robert E. Dillon. 


Marion 



























Dorothy K. Kesten and her hus- 
band have returned from Japan, 
where he has been employed for 
the past year. They are living at 
Malverne, L. I. 

1945 
Rowland was married 
Edward J. Whiting. 
They are living in Malvern, Pa. 

1946 


Kurt Nathan, who received his 


Ernestine 
recently to 


MS from Cornell, is teaching at 

the National School and 

Junior College, Pennsylvania. 
1947 

David Freidstadt is doing gradu- 
ate work at Stanford University in 
the Food Research Institute. 

Louis Shor is now working with 
Lederle Laboratories, Pearl River, 
N. Y., doing experimental work in 
poultry diseases. 

Allen R. Donk has been Assistant 
County Agent in Niagara County 
since last summer. 

Warren West is assistant County 
Agent in Cattaraugus County. 

1948 

Dick Haby is doing farm eco- 
nomics work with the Doane Agri- 
cultural Service, St. Louis. 


Farm 


Russell Williams is in nursery 
landscape work with Lowis and 
Valantine, Rye, N. Y. 

John Hulett having finished the 
two-year course, is back at his home 
farm at Granville, N. Y. 

Walter Baurle is now employed 
by Babcock’s Hatchery, Ithaca, but 
plans on doing graduate work. 

Charles Van Reed, is doing pro- 
motional work with the National 
Livestock and Meat Board in Chi- 
cago. 


Josephine 


McKenrick has ac- 


cepted a position as assistant editor 
for the University of Connecticut 
at Storrs, Conn. 
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Grape Juice Capital 
(Continued from page 10) 
shoots which produce the leaves and 
fruit. Early nitrogen fertilization, 
followed by clean cultivation until 
August, is important for vigorous 
shoot growth. 
Harvest Time 

Around the first of October the 
grape harvest is in full swing, and 
we hire extra help to pick the 
grapes. The crates of grapes are 
trucked to the factory, and the 
usually quiet village becomes con- 
gested with all types of convey- 
ances loaded down with grapes. The 
factories are alive with activity all 
day and all night — unloading, 
dumping, washing and pressing the 
grapes. The aroma of fresh grapes 
and grape juice pervades the atmos- 
phere, and Westfield is again mak- 
ing grape juice for people every- 
where. 


Fred Trump ’49 has spent a size- 
able portion of his life in the grape 
vineyards gathering material for 
this story. 





Butter 
(Continued from page 18) 
entire dairy industry. This period 
has been marked by the invention 
of various devices which greatly 
enhanced the speed and efficiency 
of production as well as the sani- 
tary and biological aspects of the 
industry. Among the many inven- 
tions introduced were the combined 
churn and butter worker, the use of 
pasteurization for cream, the de- 
velopment of printing and wrap- 
ping machines, the rise of the co- 
operative creameries, the transition 
of butter making from farm to fac- 
tory, the establishment of dairy 
schools, and the development of 
the Bureau of Dairy Industry in 
the Department of Agriculture. 
Safety Valve 

Every month developments and 
new inventions take place. Experi- 
ments are continually carried out on 
keeping quality, composition con- 
trol and food values of different 
types of butter. Research in all its 
phases is continually increasing the 
quality of butter and advancing the 
entire industry. 

Butter serves as the safety valve 
for the dairy industry, absorbing 
the surplus milk supply above re- 
quirements for other dairy pro- 
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ducts. When the supply of milk is 
low, milk normally intended for 
butter is diverted to other dairy 
products. The butter industry thus 
is providing a never-failing balance 
sheet that takes up the slack in the 
relationship of supply and demand 
of all dairy products. 





“Later on when we get more 
capitol we plan on adding sugar. 





Rationing 
(Continued from page 20) 


of the monotony of trying to “make 
do” when there is nothing to make 
do with. They would love to dig in 
and gorge themselves, have a fling, 
but they know that day is still dis- 
tant. They bear it all with cheer- 
fulness—joke about the whale meat 
and the microscope they use to find 
the bacon ration. 

Everywhere there are grumblings 
and complaints but one finds it no 
more prevalent over there, sitting 
in a harvest camp munching rab- 
bit stew and cabbage, than one does 
drinking fruit juice, spreading but- 
ter on white bread and gulping large 
glasses of milk over here. 

One cannot be in England long, 
seeing all the restrictions, and not 
feel admiration for a people who 
take these things with such strength 
of character, and still have enthusi- 
asm for life and what it has to offer. 





Being subtle is saying something 
you mean and getting out of range 
before the other guy understands 
what you said. 

* #* * 

Eighty-two per cent of all cows in 
New York commercial dairies are 
milked by machines. In 1934, only 
20 per cent were machine milked. 
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Galvanized (zinc-coateo) Sheets 
Stay Stronger Longer 
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t SO YEARS .. . The galvanized 
iQ) metal roof on this old Missouri farm 
building has outlasted the building 
itself, and is still in good condition after 
half a century of service. Farmers 
have long depended on galvanizing to 
protect iron and steel against rust. 


In building for the future, look 
to the past for proof of a build- 
ing material's strength . . . du- 
rability . . . service. With gal- 
vanized (zinc-coated) roofing 
and siding, you get the strength 
of steel . . . the rust protection 
of Zinc. So for low-cost, long- 
time service, choose the build- 
ing material that’s proved by 
TIME itself . . . galvanized 
sheets. Send coupon for infor- 
mation about Zinc and how it 
can help keep your buildings 
and equipment stronger longer. 


This “Seal of Quality” is 
your guide to economy in 
buying galvanized sheets. 
It means they carry at least 
2 oz. of Zinc per sq. ft. 


AMERICAN ZINC INSTITUTE 


Room 2633 ° 35 E. Wacker Dr. Chicago 1, Ill. 





1 
Send me without cost or obligation the 
illustrated booklets I have checked. 


1 

; (7 Repair Manual on Galvanized Roof- 
i ing and Siding 

(J Facts about Galvanized Sheets 

(] Use of Metallic Zinc Paint to Protect 
; Metal Surfaces 
i 
i 
1 
i 
i 
i 
1 
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Welcome to Farm and Home Week 







The Triangle Book Co-op is open until 






re WHITE LEGHORNS NEW HAMP 
8:00 P.M. Monday thru Friday for your conveni- Pana 


BARRED ROCKS and 











ence. 


DO NOT NEGLECT YOUR FUTURE 
for the Long Pull, 
Maintain Your Egg-Producing Flock 
Kauder’s chicks made possible the high hen 
flock averages that are necessary for profit to- 
day. Here’s official proof: IE 


1. In first 14 years of competition for high 
five pens, Kauder leads breeders with 
highest total points. 

2. For the ten years 1937-47 since livability 
counted in scoring, Kauder Leghorns lead 
their breed for livability with 86.54%. on 
988 birds. 

3. Largest number of 1947 and all-time re- 
cords at Vineland Hen Test held by Kau- 
der birds over all breeds. 


Use breeding like this combined with good 
management to give yourself better margin over 
feed and labor costs. Write today for big free 
catalog with facts galore. 


IRVING KAUDER 


Box 247 New Paltz, N. Y. 








If you want souvenirs of Cornell, postcards 











to send back home; writing paper, pencils, pens, 





or tissue in case you should have a cold, you can 





get all of them at the Triangle. 








We wish you all an excellent and educational 




















vacation. 





EVAN J. MORRIS, Prop. 
Sheldon Court—Open 8 A.M. to8 P.M. Phone 2304 














Norton Printing Co. 


317 E. State St. Ithaca, N. Y. 






Compliments of 









CO-OP FOOD STORE 


Watch for Opening of New Store 


On West Clinton Street 
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ONE MAN | ALL-CROP HARVESTER 


HIS CHOICE OF 


100 Crops Cutting an inch from the ground, the All-Crop Harvester demonstrates 
here how difficult crops can be salvaged. 


This entire field of wheat was flat on the ground. The All-Crop 
Harvester’s wide, spiral bar cylinder handled tangled straw up to 
six feet long. 


Through a wide range of hard-to-harvest crops, from viny beans to 
grain with green undergrowth, the All-Crop saves them all. 


Select any diversified rotation you wish, and have your own All-Crop 
Harvester ready to go as the crops ripen. You will find it priced 
sensibly. Allis-Chalmers believes that guality and full value are still the 
right of every purchaser. That is the only way inflation can be checked, 


TRACTOR DIVISION « MILWAUKEE 1, U.S.A. 








Indiana 


An INVESTMENT 
ith 
made wit c* 
nce is the proved 
CONFIDENCE performance of Moline, the world 
eee 


champion Planter. On Official test, the 

Moline planter checked 1,083 hills with- 

e it Out missing a kernel - - + Planted five 

made wit 


Successive World Record yields! Remem- 


vA re are MM Planters to fit all 
-_ 


: crops and all climate and soil con- 
ERY 
MODERN MACHIN en 


Tee eee 


OTA, U.S.A. 
IMPLEMENT ComPpANY + MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA, 
aay ae oe 





